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In these unsettled times, the golden rule 

for those with savings to invest must be ; % 
‘invest in safety’. Money invested in the 

Abbey National Building Society is well 

saved indeed. Here is a safety first investment 


that also offers a good rate of interest. 


With assets of £258,000,000, the Abbey _ Ss 
National has all the strength and solidity 
of a national institution. Modest accounts 


are welcomed, and any sum from £1 to 


GEC. and the boy with GCE. 


f 

A public or grammar school leaver with the 
G.C.E. at Advanced level stands at the threshold of 
a rewarding career if he is accepted for training by 
The General Electric Co. Ltd. He may be interested 
in research and development work or perhaps look — 
forward to playing a big part in production or manage- 
ment. On the other hand, he may be just the type 
to represent the Company on the commercial side, — 
either at home or almost anywhere in the world, 


£5,000 will be accepted. Furthermore, 


withdrawals can be made at convenient 


notice with interest paid right up to the 


date of withdrawal. 


The first step is the all-important one, however 
—enrolment in a G.E.C. sandwich training scheme in 
which, over a period of five years, he will combine in 
six monthly alternating periods industrial experience la 
with full-time study at a i Colleas) of Advanced 
Technology, — 


For further particulars, write for the Society’s 
Investment booklet, or, better still, call in and have 
a chat at your local Abbey National Office. 


For the boy with a university place there is an 
alternative course with one year "s training before 
and after a degree course in science or engineering. 
Scholarships covering tuition and maintenance will 
be awarded to outstanding bres accepted under this — 
scheme. I 
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see local directory for address of nearest office. 
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N the last ten years nearly all the European colonial systems 
in Asia have disappeared; and the impact of our western 
; imperial system as a direct form of control has vanished. 
ae But in spite of that it seems clear that people of European 
A origin—people, as we now say, who are Westerners—are going 
- to find their way out into the world in great numbers: they will 
_ go on technical missions; they will be members of United Nations 
Poa. teams; they will be going out for trade, for business, for enterprise 
feb - ofall sorts, 7 
Be There is thus a continuing” problem of the reaction between 


us Westerners and the peoples of Asia who, until yesterday, were 
ar part of our colonial systems: and I think many people when 
they go to Asia become-a little frustrated and perhaps a little 
atin disappointed at some of the undercurrents they find there. They, 
‘the “Westerners, are supremely conscious of their goodwill, of 
____-_ their desire to help build, to create new systems, to build up new 
ps enterprises, to give a hand i in every possible way in this new and 
_-_ exciting phase of Asian development. But, on the other hand, they 


_ often find that they are received with a good deal of suspicion, 
and. even, sometimes, resentment. Although personal relations can 
be good, in the general level of inter-governmental relations, many 
‘Westerners are irked by the fact that a government—say in 
Ceylon or India—appears to be more favourable to neutralism 


with our record in the past ten years. 
ingle is a cause here for misunderstanding and ape i 


and more suspicious of the West than is compatible, they feel, 


- R eee - Prittie, Niko Tinbergen, James Kirkup, William Younger, Lionel Fielden, and Tages Barman 


| The Task ae Europeans Abroad 


aay BARBARA WARD 


one has to remember is that until very recently most of the 
peoples of Asia did form part of the colonial system which was 
dominated by Europe. It is difficult in ten years to forget the 
relationships that were established during three hundred years. 
There are many things about this rule, good as it was in 
parts, which have left scars on the memories of Asian people; 
again we cannot expect them to get rid of them in such a short 
time. Maybe we shall do a better job at understanding, and a 
better job at co-operation, if we are aware of what these diffi- 
culties are and see them in some sort of perspective. This is not 
easy, because it does involve seeing ourselves—-Westerners, 
European colonial or ex-colonial masters as it were—from outside; 
not in terms of what we have done, but in terms of what we 
have seemed to other people to be in the process of doing it. This 
is difficult because naturally we always tend to see ourselves from 
the inside and not from the outside. 

If you look at us from the outside in the last three or four 
hundred years, one thing you must say about the Western 
Powers is that they have been extravagantly dynamic; that they 
have come out of Europe and put their impress upon every 
quarter of the globe: they colonised virtually the whole of Asia; 
they have taken, over large parts of Africa; they entered into the 
open lands in America and Australia; and for the last three or 
four hundred years the history of the world has been determined 

this dynamic outpouring of Western men and Western energy. 
But, like all forms of dynamism, it has had its good and its bad 
sides, and in terms of Asia, both on the economic side and om 


Ricctosten many “A these impacts ae 


i ae + 


‘Consider first the whole question of our economic impact. The 


men who went out and formed the origins of the empires of the 
French and the Dutch and the British in Asia were traders. They - 


went out in search of straight economic advantage, and they put 
that economic advantage first in all they did, whether they were 
trying to grow jute in India, or setting up plantation systems in 
Java, or opening up the rice lands of Burma. They were planning 
in terms of the growth of their own trade and their own profit. 
There were many advantageous by-products from this, no doubt, 
in the laying of the foundations of modern industry in all these 
countries, in the development of resources, and in many coinci- 
dental advantages to the local peoples. But as far as these local 


‘peoples themselves were concerned, again and again they felt that 


their own interests were completely left out. For example, between 
about 1880 and 1914 the whole of lower Burma was turned from 


a swamp into one of the biggest rice-producing areas in the world. 


But in the course of that it was the British and the Indian firms 


who made the money. The peasant did most of the work and — 


in addition lost the land, or, rather, never gained full control of 
it. So the Burmese people felt that they had had no direct benefit 
whatsoever from a large economic development which was 
sparked by Western enterprise. 


Upset Economies 
Another aspect of this economic impact was that many Asian 
peoples feel that their own terms of economic advantage were 


greatly impeded by the impact of the West. We do know what 


happened as a result of the economic impact of the Western world 


on Asia. We do not know what would have happened if that 


impact had not taken place. But, at least in India, you will find 
many people to argue that Western trade, and the monopoly of 
trade by the West, impeded their own trading ventures, and there- 
fore the capital that was being built up and which might have 
been the basis of an industrial revolution; and that in addition the 
coming of cheap European manufactures in the nineteenth century 
completely upset the balance of their own local Asian manu- 
factures which were still based upon cottage industry. They feel 


‘that this immense hammer-blow, as it were, from the West, 
in terms first of trade and then of manufactures, completely — 


knocked their own possible economic development out of the true. 


_It is hard to argue about that because it is something that did not 


happen. But at least we should understand how the argument 


- looks in Asian minds. 


Then we have the more obvious difficulties about politics; for 
instance that all the colonial countries were, without exception, 
developing towards democratic institutions at home but continuing 
autocratic rule in their colonies. Next, they were all developing 
more and more self-conscious nationalist systems back in Europe, 
but suppressing the nationalism which they were beginning to 
create in Asia. Then perhaps behind all these things there was 
a social difficulty, that men who came in proclaiming in their 


Christianity a doctrine of brotherhood were clearly inclined to- 
. limit it according. to culture and, above all, according to skin 


colour. These contradictory elements in the Western impact were 


bound to rouse resentment, and to leave behind the legacy of 


suspicion and distrust which we undoubtedly find. 

If that were all that there was to say about the Western 
relationship with Asia, now and in the future, we might be 
inclined to be very gloomy about it; and to say that the Com- 
munists, who claim world brotherhood, who practise non-dis- 
crimination in the fullest sense on the racial side, and who are now 
beginning to make a big bid of offering economic aid without 
strings and with no colonial memory attached, might be going to 
have an easy time of it in this duel, as it were, for the uncom- 
mitted minds of Asia. However, fortunately for us—and, I think, 
for the world as well—this is not the whole story. In the last ten 
years we can see developing a new approach and a new possible 
relationship between East and West. 

The first thing—and perhaps people have not noticed that yet 
as clearly as they might—is that we have reversed the economic 
trend of the last two or three’ hundred years. I do not mean by 
that that we do not still want to trade with Asia: obviously, a 


_ common interest in trade is a bene and cxeenels important 


-ship. The sensitiveness that has been created in the past by the lack | 


question a Pacis there is no Gaabe ae Coe fe re: ou 
such things as the Sterling Balances. held by India, and Seis 


contributed directly to the capital formation of Asia. If in the 
past our impact lessened its capacity to make capital, ‘our | apERE =| 
now is helping them to create wealth. - 

The next thing we haye done is to leave behind in Ja a 
tradition of free government, and a tradition of orderly re 
system under which men’s rights can be observed. This, we have. 
to remember—and I think it is a matter we can remember with 
pride—is something which has been introduced from the dynamic 
West. It was not produced in Asia. The great traditions of Asia ~ 
are of the centralised state of the despotic tradition based upon a 
highly organised system of state bureaucracy. What we have 


brought in is, as it were, a more flexible and a more—we would we, 
say—human method of government. In countries like India we = = 
have done that in depth by our educational system, and that is = 
something of which we can be proud, something which can be@ 
lasting legacy. We are also showing some signs in the West of a 
leaving behind our own fierce inward- looking nationalism. Maybe 
the steps are still hesitant, but at least it is in the West that the 
inspiration for a United Nations first came. It is in Europe that = 
_ the nations are striving to get beyond the narrow rigid economic == y 
nationalism of the last hundred years. Even in tragedies and = = 
crises such as Suez it was the Western:Powers which obeyed E 
the dictates of an international organisation and were instru- a 
- mental in setting up the first effective local international pote - 
force. ~ et Sa 
~All these are new trends in the West; and perhaps it isa sign oa 
that that fever of nationalism, which we first had in the West and a 
we were largely instrumental in stirring up in Asia, is a 
beginning to slacken in its original home. All these developments an 
could point onwards to a new and fruitful relationship between for 
the West and Asia. If we go forward with long-term sustained = 7 


plans for helping Asia in its economic development, we can 
undermine and do away with all the memories of earlier exploita- 
tion. We can build on what we have done that is constructive and 
can build further. There are signs now, both in Britain and 
America and in Europe, of this need for long-term planning and — Ze 
capital development in Asia. «ete 
Another thing we can do is to hasten our own acceptance of 
genuine international standards. We can put-more weight behind 


~United Nations institutions and show that our own sense af the 


world community, of our belonging together, in what is now a 
harrow society, can, as it were, encourage the Asians to transcend — 

their own fierce nationalism and to realise that we are indets all 

of us, part of the family of | man. 


Individual Contacts 

Lastly—and perhaps this is the most important ‘hing for all 
Westerners who go to Asia to work or to live—confronted with — 44 
the terrific destiny of mankind i in the atomic age we have to realise == 
far more fully than we have in the past the common humanity of = 
all societies and their irrelevance of distinctions of skin and colour 
and culture compared with the solid human substance that binds SS 
all of us together. This, fortunately, i is not a very complicated or 
difficult political idea: but it can give a warmth and a substance ~ en : 
to human relationships between Westerners and peoples of other (Paes 
race and colour which have sometimes been lacking in the past. 
It is, after all, in thousands of individual contacts that in many ; 
ways new pictures of relationships and a new sense of what East 25 
and West can mean are built up. ee 

In that sense, the people who are going out - now as Wetenienk a 
to work in other countries can be ambassadors of a new relation- — 


of ee of the West fod the East makes the Asati) as sed 


irothesintel! Ts. that extents all Westerners here 
to do in forging this new marae: 
-—General Overseas 
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HAVE, of course, not even a semblance of a right to speak 


about anything in the U.S.A. except life in the universities. 

But there are two general comments I feel I must make. Once 

_ you penetrate beneath the exciting superficial impression of 

_____ the skyscrapers, the wonderful roads, the over-passes, and all the 

~~ material splendours, you feel—or I felt—back in the English 

_-__—s* Mineteenth century, with the difference, of course, that there is 

less of the class structure—far less—than we believe to have 

constituted the framework of life in Victorian England. It is as 

_if there had been at work in the nineteenth century two agencies 

designed to secure human comfort: science, to procure comfort 
of the human body; . 

psychology and. religion, 


_-—s at: work to procure com- 
= fort for the human 
mind. With these differ- 
Zo ences,-sit was to ‘me 
if astonishing to be re- | 
_--~——s minded at every turn of 


»  — life in England as I~ 
- believe it to have been 
_ a hundred years ago. — 
_-_. First and foremost is , 
the presence still of the 
Samuel Smiles philo- ! 
sophy: the reliance of | 
the’ individual on_ his 
_-——s energies; the atmosphere - 


__. of strenuous effort, dedi- 
> cated either to the mak- 
Ss ing of money or, in 
7 many admirable forms, 
dedicated to good works.. 
_ The second impression 


_____ of this sort is the passion 
inspiring so many whom 
you meet for the moral 


$4 


4 issue. Argument soon breaks through to what. is believed, 
a 5 apparently, to be at the root of every problem—a moral problem. 
: And, more widespread than I could have believed, was the con- 
viction that just as there lurks at the bottom of almost every 
a problem a moral question, so there must somewhere be an answer: 
_.--_—_—_— an answer perhaps for the sage—and he may be in the university 
» sto provide. es 
. Bes The life of the cities—Chicago above all—reminded me of 


=. * Dickensian London. There is the teeming, noisy, unregulated life; 
e's the lights, the shops apparently always open; and there is the 


squalor of the streets, and the sense of unreduced violence around 
-~ one, One: look at the figures is enough to show that this is not 
some fanciful. impression derived from. films..If you. compare-the 


_ that in some recent years there was twice as much murder in 
_ Chicago alone as there was in England and Wales. In the law, 
there is an adherence still to many institutions which we have 
-_—__ given up. Use of a jury in civil cases keeps alive whole sets of 
questions and of thoughts which the English lawyer has long 
ceased to ponder. - : 
_ The position of women seemed to me to be unemancipated in 
many ways as compared with contemporary life in England. I 
do not know how many women doctors there are in America, but 
_ I had the impression that one came across them very rarely. Even 
in the coeducational colleges the number of women on the staff 
appeared to me disproportionately small. Women once out of 
college seem largely still confined to the domestic roles. An early 
_ marriage among other things keeps them out of circulation in the 
_ professions to a degree which is entirely different from this 


‘Houses . . . not divided either from each other or from the road by the fences and 
: _ hedges familiar in England’ 


- _ reported figure of murders: known to the police you will find 


My second general.comment is this: If you travel in the 


American countryside (and how unsuitable a word that is to — 
_ describe the country in America: it suggests what you do not | 


find there—signposted domestic areas which seem, as much of 
the English countryside does, to be an extension of a garden)— 
if you go, say, to Vermont or to Virginia, and look about you, the 
first impression is how ferocious nature can be. It is difficult, but 
it is also dangerous, to wander off the path, if for no other reason 
than that you may be stung by red ivy and be ill perhaps for 


weeks as a result. But if you look at the admirable frame houses, — 


of which so many charming and interesting variations have been 
made, you are puzzled 
by the absence of some 
feature which is difficult 
_ at first to identify. What 


that is missing here? It 
is, of course, the hedges. 
The houses are mostly 
not divided either from 
each other or from the 
road by the fences and 
hedges familiar in Eng- 
land, You see at once 
that privacy, as an ideal, 
makes almost no appear- 
ance. Indeed, it would 
be extraordinary to come 


fence in your house and 
hide your use of your 
garden from the gaze of 
others. Those delightful 


and the lane in the full view of passers-by. 

I spoke once to a farmer in Vermont, and said how surprising 
this was. He said: ‘Oh, but of course it’s in the wilderness, 
and when you’re in the wilderness you want to see your fellow 
men’. This extraordinary absence of privacy makes one think 


again about what we and they—the Americans—consider liberty. 
to be. For us, surely, liberty is this: that there is a circle round . 


each man, inside which he can do as he pleases, and it is no 
concern of others; this is the liberty the Englishman ,has inside 
“his house and garden and behind its hedges. I think that this as an 
ideal nfakes little appeal to an enormous number of Americans; 
I believe you can find what the American means by liberty by 


... looking: at the Constitution of an American State. In. the State. 
~ of Massachusetts the Constitution provides that any member of - 


the public may introduce a measure into the Legislature and 
argue for it before committees. And it seems to me that this is 
what an American means by liberty; the right to take part in 
what he would call ‘the decision-making process’. The notion 
of privacy, of departure from what other people do, the capacity 
to keep back and withhold, play little part, except in the case of 
a few who might be regarded in many areas of American life as 
eccentric or suspect. 

If we turn to the universities, there is one figure which every- 
one must bear in mind if we are to avoid foolish and absurd com- 
parisons with this country. The number of students who go to a 
university, or what we should call a university college, in America 
is thirty times the number in this country. Given that the popu‘a- 
‘tion is three times ours, the proportion is ten for every one of 
ours. This fact, combined with the type of education given in the 
schools, means that the universities there are doing an entir_ly 


is it—you ask yourself— _ 


to a village area and 


~ meals taken in the open, ~ 
when the meat is broiled - 
over charcoal, often take 
place between the houses _ 


- different job. cAue he character a 


teacher is also very different. The 

those universities which, as in the east, € approximate to ours, 
arrives in a totally different state from ur schoolboys. He knows 
far less, he is the master of far fewer verbal skills, he is less used 


to the grind of detailed accuracy in writing and less practised in 


the expression of precise nuances of thought. But he comes 
unburnt-out, unblasé, with a vast enthusiasm and an enormous 
desire for knowledge; and when he arrives there is spread before 
him an enormous array of subjects from which, at any rate for the 
first two years; he is encouraged to pick and choose what, by our 


standards, is a somewhat astonishing collection. He enters in fact 


a vast intellectual bazaar, or, as the Americans sometimes term it, 


a candy shop. Here he is to ‘experiment during his first two years 
before his mind has formed, and he is to keep off the kind of 


specialisation which it would be natural for us to adopt at the start. 

A young man who comes to Oxford to study history will study 
history for three years. In the United States he might well com- 
bine with some periods of American history a course on the No 
dramas of Japan, a year’s Italian, some mathematics, and a course 
on moral philosophy. This lends a curious character, by our 
standards, to the instruction. The medium of instruction is the 
‘course ’, and this consists of lectures, but against a background 
of reading which is prescribed in detail; and it is understood that 


the instructor’s primary duty is that of exposition, the provision 


of knowledge, and the student’s duty is the absorption of know- 
ledge. The course ends with an examination set by the lecturer 
and the papers are marked by him. In these circumstances, there 
is a natural temptation for the student to play back what he has 


heard. Sometimes this is done with great skill and sometimes it is 


accompanied by something very much more. 

It would be foolish to criticise the course system, I think, given 
the setting in which the universities function: they have to pro- 
vide knowledge which is not provided by the schools. But it is 
impossible to suppress two queries. The first is whether there is 
not a kind of intellectual restlessness induced by the wide choice 
of subject in many of these who experiment in this way 
during their first two years. They move from Italian to Kafka, 
from Kafka to the history of art, from the history of art to the 
history of science. Secondly, surely there are two key questions 
in education which every student ought to be made to answer 
more frequently than is possible under this system: the first 
question is—how do you know? the second is—what do you 
mean? 

There is in America I think a wholly different arotdde to 
precision of language, to the nuances that language can convey, 
and to verbal accuracy. To many Americans we appear to be 
fussing about the letter and often using the letter to kill the 
spirit. We stand on the brink, wondering about the meanings of 
words, while they wish to plunge in and get the drift of whole 
paragraphs, or some large sense of general purpose, without 


7 i ~ 


49 Ge ery f 
at at the Harvard 


on Criminal Law began wi English case, in) 

judges in the nineteenth century decided that a person wh 
charged with the offence at an election of ‘ impersonating a persor 
entitled to vote’ had not committed this offence, because the 


person whose name he took was dead at the time of the fraud. 
Both judges said that they wished they could have held the ~ 


prisoner guilty of this charge, but that it would be stretching the 
meaning of the words to do so. This case, I think, typifies all 


that Americans hate in English ‘ verbalism’ as ‘they. sometimes — oe 


call it or ‘literalism’. Blind to social purpose, we seem to follow 
the empty guidance of words pappored to have some fixed or Tigid 
meaning. 

You might well agree that in the particular case the decieioa 
might have gone otherwise without too much violence done to the 
language. Nonetheless, the type of criticism that you would find — 
of this kind of thing in American books does seem to be revelatory — 
of the relative unimportance in their eyes of attending to the 
precise meaning or the stable or standard meaning that words — 
have. Often one feels that they think that almost any words will 
do. 

The effort to define is not one to which they take easily or 
which they think very important. I remember meeting with some 
colleagues, lawyers and philosophers, to discuss the notion of a 
discretion in the judicial process. This is a matter of importance 
for Americans, who wonder whether or not their administrative 
agencies are not too free in the discretionary powers conferred 


-upon them, and my friends detailed a large number of problems 


for discussion. I began with the suggestion that we might first 
consider what a discretion was, and how the judgements that we 
called discretionary differ from other forms of judgements which 
are the task of an official within the legal system to make. Nothing 
could have been more repellent than this suggestion that we 
should assist things by studying what was meant by the key 
words in the discussion. The thing to do, they said, was to get 
down to the real problems; perhaps begin with the quaestion— 
what was the psychology of discretion, how could we ensure by 
psychological means that the discretion was better exercised? 
If you go to the Supreme Court, which is one of the wonderful 
experiences for an English lawyer, you will sometimes hear an 
argument asserting that a case comes within the literal meaning of 
a legal tule stigmatised by the opponent as a ‘ mechanical’ or 
‘automatic’ argument. This attitude to words made me think ~ 


that often if you scratch an American you will find a romantic 


underneath: in this sense, that many have a passionate convic- 
tion that if you could throw off the shackles of words and of 
legal rules and leave honest men to think out what on the whole 
was the best thing to do at every juncture of life, you would find 
both great agreement and the best decision —Third Programme 
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Should Britain Abandon Nuclear Arms? 2 


By NIGEL NICOLSON, MP. eae = - 


MONG the Christmas cards I Rictived this year was a 

long typewritten memorandum about the threat of 

nuclear warfare. Members of Parliament receive a 

number of such documents from worried members of 

the public, and usually they do little more than remind us how 
much easier it is to state a problem than to solve it. But this one 
was different, both for the cogency and starkness of the argument 
and for the drastic nature of its conclusion, As the document was 
not for publication, I cannot give you the author’s name. Let us 
simply call him Mr. P. He is a man in early middle-age, well- 
known in England as a writer who has always involved himself 


closely, and sometimes passionately, in politics, and has gradually - 


moved since his youth from a position on the far left to one on 
the left of centre. 


Like all of us, Mr. P. is sopatied by the drift into nuclear 
war. He believes that such a war is almost inevitable if the present 
arms-race continues, not only because of the many historical 


precedents which teach us that the building up of vast forces — 


combined with unchecked vituperation by each side has almost 
always led to war in the end, but because the character of the 


new weapon means that a single mistake by a single subordinate — 


officer (mishearing an order, perhaps, or losing his head for the — 
instant required to press the button which sends a rocket on its _ 
irretrievable course) would be enough to touch off retaliation, — 
counter-retaliation, and ultimate total destruction. f 


phrase that anything would be better than a policy aes led B. 
inevitably to nuclear war, be ay: that ayia is better than a ha 
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bound. I do not accept the inevitability of war: 


Pace | The same a ie be true of 
if we persuaded them to follow our example. At best, their 
‘countries would be overrun by the Russians to form a glacis in 
. Western Europe. At worst, their cities: would become targets. for 
_ American nuclear attack. If an uneasy peace were maintained in a 
world where Russia and America were the only armed Powers, — 
Surely insurgent movements like that of Budapest would create a 


=the: Kremlin would be anxious or able to take over the control 


ar a defenceless Western world. But even if the Russians did 
_control us by superior force, that would be a price worth paying 


for peace and survival. 


_ This is the argument for pacifism restated in terms of modern 
‘ 

weapons. Mr. P. is not a pacifist. He thought the last war was 
‘morally justified and took an active part in it himself. But he 
believes that it is wrong to look on the hostility of East and West 
today in the same light as we regarded the threat of Hitler, not 

_ because Communism. is any less detestable but because there — 
-comes:a point where the imposition of an alien system is less 
awful than the consequences of resisting it, even if we were (to 
_~ use the conyentional term) to ‘win’. This is the core of his argu- — 
_- ment. He makes no appeal to the power of example, or to the 
triumph of love, or to the overwhelming force of passive resistance. 
_ He ‘accepts the risk of total. political defeat, even of military 
occupation, and to a cry of ‘ defeatism’ he would reply that it is 


a grosser form of defeatism to accept the possibility of nuclear 


_war, blind optimism in such circumstances being a more cowardly 


way out of the difficulty than submission, _ 
Pi t ! ‘ 


A Moral Challenge to All 

I do not share Mr. P.’s views, but the challenge he throws out 
demands an answer from all of us. I, too, fought in the last war 
without a shadow of guilt or doubt clouding my decision. I would 


_Tesist an attack by Russia as unhesitatingly as I fought against the 
Germans, because I believe that the menace of both of them is 


equally sinister. I cannot see that there is anything morally more 
indefensible in answering a nuclear attack on London by a nuclear 
attack on Moscow than there was in bombing Berlin. I regard 
the atom-bombing of Japan as having shortened the war and saved 
‘lives. Does the fact that more people will be killed more quickly 
both in my country and in the enemy country mean that we should 
abandon the existing power to retaliate, which has undoubtedly 


kept the Communists outside our stockade during the last ten 


years? It is not that I wish to kill millions of Russians in revenge 
for the killing of millions of Englishmen (for revenge does not 
enter the argument), but that I see advantages as well as risks in 
the existence of a well-understood fear that this may happen. 

I wish to pit the merits, political and spiritual, of our system 
against the merits of the Communist system, and I feel I can do 
this better in a world where armed force has become muscle- 
I accept its 
possibility, just as I continue to drive a car knowing that any 
day I may have a fatal crash. If asked to choose between a terrible 
probability and a more terrible possibility, most men will choose 
the latter. In the last war, I saw men refuse to lie down in a wet 
ditch to take cover from shelling, because they knew that they 
would probably escape both wounding and a drenching, and most 
of them did. 

The decision we have to take today must take account of this 


_ quirk in human nature. If a British Government were to adopt 


Mr. P.’s conclusion it would soon find itself disowned. We have 
not been defenceless for a thousand years; and having emerged 
victorious from two wars, we are insistent upon taking the risks 
of a third, Even if it were politically possible for us suddenly to 


__reverse the policy of the deterrent, our major ally certainly would 


not do so. The Americans, in spite of all the evidence to the 
contrary, still feel themselves protected by geographical remote- 
ness and technically able to match any horror inflicted on them. 
A British move to leave the alliance would be regarded, as Mr. P. 
admits, as an act of great treachery. In peace-time, it would have 
terrible consequences upon our economy, In war-time, it would 
mean that we suffered. ‘the penalties both of defencelessness and of 


treachery, for the Americans would feel no scruples in occupying — 
~ these ape as an Lae and to prevent the Russians getting 


portant. We should be fienare to. begerendes > 
the: politi 1 victory of Communism if the only alternative is. 
fig ting it with, nuclear weapons. If none of the other Great 
~ Powers: agrees to abandon the insane ‘nuclear arms race, we in — 
Brit in should do so unilaterally. It is by no means certain that _ 
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situation almost as terrible as the results of a nuclear war. Men 
would fight with improvised weapons and be mown down by 
Russian tanks. The whole of Europe would be under the constant 
threat of enemy guns in their backs or ‘ friendly ’ hydrogen bombs 
overhead. I cannot see that life under those conditions would be 
preferable to the stalemate which we have today. 


False Safeguard ? 
Fundamentally, the difference between Mr. P.’s point of view 


and that of a vast majority of Englishmen is that he. believes 
the ‘deterrent’ to be a false safeguard. ‘ There are no circum- 


stances’, he says, ‘in which we could use these weapons without 


behaving both wickedly and insanely. What sort of “ deterrent” 


then, are weapons which can never in any circumstances be used 


to our advantage—which can only be used as a futile act of | 
- revenge from the grave or as a means of putting us into the grave? 
. They are of use to no one who possesses them, and they are a 


perpetual and appalling danger to us all’. The same might be 
said of those chemical and biological weapons which have dropped 
so surprisingly from our calculations. Abolish the hydrogen bomb 
tomorrow, and people will once more realise that ‘ conventional ” 
warfare holds equal terrors. A new stalemate, a new deterrent 
policy, would immediately arise based on the threat of these other 
weapons. There again it would not matter which side possessed 
more of them, provided that both possessed them in quantity. 
Parity in gas, microbes, or hydrogen bombs no longer matters. 
What counts is the ability to inflict mortal damage, whether it 
be unprovoked or with a dying gasp, by the untouched aggressor 
or by his stricken victim. 


_. The very ease with which the weapons can be set in motion— 


an ease which causes Mr. P. to magnify the risks of an accidental 


. launehing—is also a reason why they are so peculiarly effective. 


It is as if a squadron of fighters were so invulnerable, so hard- 
hitting, that they could with certainty prevent the advance of a 
dozen armoured divisions, and both sides knew it before the 


. fighting started. In that case, the fighting would not start at all. 


You do not embark upon a war unless you have reasonable confi- 
dence that you will win outright. It must be the opposite of 
immoral to make clear to the aggressor that this is a war he cannot 
win. But he must never be allowed to feel that in the last resort 
his enemy will not carry out his threat. If that doubt lingers, then 
there would be some justification for the charge of immorality: 
it would be abetting a crime through negligence. 

Dictatorships have never survived as long as democracies. They 


are self-destructive. There is no reason to believe that Russian 


militarism, as opposed to political Communism, will outlast this 
century. Here, then, is another probability, working in our favour, 
which Mr. P. has overlooked. If we took the risks of surrendering, 
a new generation in Britain would soon begin to amass its strength 
in secret in order to reverse the consequences of that surrender. 
The result would be as dreadful as nuclear war itself, only more 
prolonged. Is it not more Sensible to cling on to the accidental 
power of ‘ retaliating from weakness’ which gives us a chance to 
negotiate from strength? Mr. P. dislikes that phrase. But I do 
not think it is yet outworn.—Hebrew Service 
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Travel Books 


VER 20,000 books were published in Great Britain 
last year; this is some kind of a ‘ record ’. Naturally 
this figure needs to be looked at more closely. For 
example, fewer than 15,000 were new books; the 
rest were new editions. Many of them were technical books 
of one sort or another and do not rank as Literature. 


¥ 


Probably there are too many books: writing is certainly an 


overcrowded profession, while the ranks of publishers and 
booksellers have recently been thinning out. But some kinds 
of books are usually in demand: among them must surely be 
travel books. For even if one cannot afford the time or money 
to travel far or often oneself, one may travel vicariously. 
One may even dream of winning a fortune or of retiring 
‘from work prosperously and then setting off round the world 
or engaging in one of those forthcoming sputnik trips to the 
Moon. Some no doubt travel like Robert Louis Stevenson, 
“not to go anywhere but to go’: 
a thirteenth-century Persian poet named Saadi who wrote: 
Of journeying the benefits are many; the freshness it bringeth 

to the heart, the seeing and hearing of marvellous things, the 
delight of beholding new cities, the meeting of unknown friends. 
The last two quotations will be found in a useful little 
book written by Janet Dunbar entitled Travelling Abroad.* 
It is, as the saying is, packed with facts. Did you know that 
there is in Mayfair an Association of British Travel Agents? 
One well-known agency was founded by a Methodist 
Minister, another by the grandfather of Lord Hailsham. All 
sorts of professional bodies, from those of doctors to Co- 
operatives, arrange travel tours. No woodcraft worker need 
feel lonely upon the Continental mainland. If you have a 
caravan, you can easily find out what to do with it. If you 
grow jonquils, you may visit a festival at Gerardmer; if you 
like lilies you must go to Nola; and there are battles of 


flowers all over the place. You may even take a university 


AY 


. Others, however, will echo. 


course in economics in Yugoslavia, if that ght tor be 


your idea of a holiday. 

But certainly it does add to the pleasure of travel if one 
reads something about the place where one is going and 
knows what to look for. Nothing is more infuriating than to 
arrive in a city for a few hours, to wander along the streets 
gazing into shop-windows more sordid than one finds in one’s 
own suburb, and then to learn afterwards that a unique piece 
of sculpture or a historical relic was visible round the corner. 
It is seldom that there are not points of interest in even the 
most industrialised towns: Oxford, for example, has some 
fine buildings hidden behind its busy provincial shopping 
centre and stark laboratories. Of course there are a number of 
people who possess no sense of beauty or of TORS ie 
should Se travel; they should stay at home. 

‘ Teach Yourself Books ’. English Universities Press. 68, 
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Mr. MACMILLAN’S SUGGESTION ae a non-ageression pact, Presi- — 


dent Eisenhower’s ‘State of the Union’ message, and Mr. 
Bulganin’s letters, were widely discussed by commentators in both — 
East and West in arguing the pros and cons of a summit meeting. 


A number of Western statesmen and commentators have advo- og 


cated first the holding of a Foreign Ministers’ meeting. On 
January 12, Moscow radio, quoting Pravda, said that such a 


“meeting was likely to create fresh obstacles, It added that if a a 
summit conference was to be a success, the participants would - 
have to stop indulging in ‘dreams of reversing the course of — 


history * by force and abandon the ‘ illusion ’ that the Communist 
countries would ever give up their ‘ great social conquests ’. 
In the days preceding the delivery of Mr. Bulganin’s new 


letters, on January 10, Moscow radio gave enormous publicity to. 


the decision, announced on January 6, that the Soviet Union was 
to reduce further its armed forces, and withdraw some units from 
East Germany and Hungary. This measure was contrasted with 


the United States’ plans to increase military appropriations, and 
was said to be one of the ‘deeds’ for which Western statesmen 


were asking in proof of Soviet intentions. Western Powers were 
urged to follow the Soviet example. A Moscow broadcast in Nor-— 
wegian described the withdrawal of ‘ considerable contingents of. 
troops’ from Hungary and East Germany as ‘a concrete step 


towards a zone in Europe with restricted armaments or a com- — 


pletely demilitarised zone ’. A Moscow broadcast to many foreign 
audiences said that one step towards creating mutual trust would — 
be a non-aggression pact between Nato and the Warsaw Pact 
countries: if Mr. Macmillan’s proposal of a non- aggression pact 
was sincere it was ‘ heartening’. On the day the cut in the Soviet 
armed forces was announced, Moscow. radio announced a meeting © 
in the Kremlin to mark the fortieth anniversary of the first Soviet 
military school, at which Defence Minister Malinovsky ‘ expressed 
firm confidence that the personnel of the school will continue to 
work hard . . . to strengthen the might of our armed forces’. 
From West Germany, a number of newspapers were quoted for 
the view—expressed by many other Western commentators—that _ 
the number of Soviet soldiers to be withdrawn from East Germany 
and Hungary was not in the least impressive, in view of the 
overwhelming concentration of forces in those areas. From 
Switzerland, Neue Zuercher Zeitung was quoted as saying: 

All the year round, units which have served in the Soviet zone 
of Germany for lengthy periods are withdrawn at intervals, and 
new troops, mainly of the younger age categories, take their place. 
Mr. Macmillan’s suggestion of a non-aggression pact was 

received sceptically in the United States press. A number of news- 
papers were quoted as describing it as ‘a political aspirin ” de- 
signed to lull the growing popular demand for negotiations with 


the Soviet Union. In France, a number of newspapers also gave — 


the proposal a cool reception. The Socialist Le Populaire thought 


public opinion was attributing more importance to the proposal 


than Mr. Macmillan himself. From Australia, the Melbourne Age. 
was quoted as saying: 


Mr. Macmillan’s broadcast on the eve of his Gomiagnegcelt ae 
tour is a welcome sign that Britain is not content to let East- 
- West relations rest on antagonism and mistrust . . ._It is encourag- 
ing to find a British Prime Minister speaking out in this way. 
It refreshes the spirits of those millions of people throughout the — 
world who hope for a more reliable peace than one based on the 
fear of nuclear reprisals . .. Mr. Macmillan’s speech, coming on 
top of expressions of a similar mood from Bonn, Paris, and 
Ottawa, should leave United States leaders in no doubt that the 
idea of talks with Russia has now the considered approval of the 
U.S.A.’s most trusted allies. | 


American press reaction to President Eisenhower’s speech was, ; 


in general, favourable and described as providing a vigorous 
response to every aspect of the Soviet challenge. Reaction in the 
West European press varied. From Sweden, the Liberal ‘Dagens 
a was sisotedt as beep 
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Did You Hear That? 


RESTORING OXFORD’S BUILDINGS 

Davin Hoimes, B.B.C. reporter, recently visited 
Oxford to see the restoration work that has now 
begun and for which a university fund has been 
established. ‘ Whichever way you go into Oxford ’, 
he said in a talk in ‘ The Eye-witness ’, ‘ the decay 
is all round you—colleges still standing, certainly, 
but also colleges falling down. That is not so 
much of a gross overstatement as you might think. 
If you cross Magdalen Bridge into the city (that 
is the way in from the London road) there is the 
Elizabethan stone front of Magdalen itself. If 
you go up to the blistered flaking stone, you will 
see that you can lift it off the wall face in 
chunks, and it is possible that a bit may fall off 
in front of you. Up the “High”, and on the 
right, is Queen’s College. Its front quad is in a 
terrible state. On the left is University College, 
and the same is true there. Down the side street 
at Oriel things look rather better, because they 
have just spent the fund’s first grant of £3,500 
on restoring the upper part of their west front 
and the tower. In Corpus Christi they have 
finished an impressive piece of restoration on the 
whole south front of the eighteenth-century 
Fellows’ Building, which looks across, the 
meadows to the river. But on the opposite face 
the stone looks as though it is hanging in tatters. 

‘Cut through into the Peckwater Quad of Christ Church, and 
there is the massive Christ Church Library, about the saddest look- 
ing wreck in Oxford. Its high-Corinthian columns ranged along 
the front give the’whole building an air of grandeur—or should 
do. But the crumbling stone has\ destroyed it: from the pillars, 
from the cornices, blocks of masonry have fallen. It is a shattered 
sight, and it will cost £150,000 to put in order. In fact Christ 
Church as a college has more to do in this way than any other. 
Taking in the work on the cathedral, which is part of the college, 
Christ Church must spend more than £600,000 on these repairs. 
New College and Magdalen both need between £130,000 and 
£160,000—the others, amounts varying from £75,000 to less than 
£20,000. There is hardly one that escapes, although there are a 
few who are rich enough to pay for their own repairs: Magdalen 
is one, Merton is another—in fact, it has contributed £1,500 to the 
fund—and All Souls has given £10,000, But all the colleges have 
paid and are paying for much of their own restoration. It is only 
what they cannot afford that the fund will pay for. 

‘It was at Trinity College that I saw a very difficult piece 
of work going on. The stonemasons working half way up this 
building’s face told me they have never seen stonework in a more 
dangerous condition. They were taking out crumbling Headington 
Freestone, the stone which is the chief cause of the trouble-.in 
Oxford. In its place they were putting in Bath stone. They 
had worked thus far up the building, taking out and putting in, 
using brick props to hold up the remaining face of the structure, 
but at a certain point they realised that the whole front would 
fall out on them if they worked on in this way. So they had to 
change their style. The reason was that the whole front at this 


height had come away from the core of the wall. In one place I 


saw a fissure I could put my hand in, and in another the stone 
itself had been worn down from about nine inches thick to an inch 
and a half. This is the sort of thing that the Oxford masons»are 
finding everywhere they look. 

‘This account has so far ignored the buildings which belong 
to the University itself, and not to the colleges. The Radcliffe 
Camera, for instance, which looks like new from a distance but 


~ which from close up is obviously falling into ruins. Then there 


is Wren’s Sheldonian Theatre, his first major building. These 
and others will need more than £400,000 from the fund. 

‘ The Sheldonian will take the greatest single part of this, about 
£120,000, and much of it will be spent on the outside, but inside 


The south front of the Fellows’ Building of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, which has 
been refaced with Clipsham stone. On the west side can be seen the mouldering Headington 
stone that is being replaced 


there is quite a different job of restoration to be done. The build- 
ing is full of fine wood carving, put there by Wren. But for many 
years it has been hidden by thick brown varnish, which gives an 
air of drabness to the interior. It has all to be stripped off, but that 
will be a delicate, lengthy, and therefore expensive operation. The 
same words could be said for this whole business of restoring so 
many sad sights to their proper dignity and beauty ’. 


SHAKESPEARE AT RUFFORD? 

“Go down to the end of the 500-years-old hall at Rufford ’, said 
JuLIA GREENWOOD in ‘ The Northcountryman’,‘ and stand behind 
what would have been the high table. Imagine you are back in 
Elizabethan times and that you are a guest of Sir Thomas 
Hesketh, and that for your entertainment, Sir Thomas’ own 
players come out from behind the huge oak screen and act just 
such a crude play as the players did in “ Hamlet ”. There would 
probably be a player queen speaking her part in the high-pitched 
voice of a young boy, and there could be among the players a 
young man who very recently had been a “ squeaky Cleopatra ” 
himself. His name was William Shakeshafte. But might he—and 
here is Rufford’s puzzle—be not some unknown William Shake- 
shafte but the immortal William Shakespeare? 

‘One of the mysteries about Shakespeare is his disappearance 
in early manhood. After his wife, Anne Hathaway, had presented 
him with twins, Shakespeare seemed to get lost for seven years, 
Was he during this period in the peace of Rufford? 

‘We know that one William Shakeshafte had been commended 
to Sir Thomas Hesketh in the will of a nearby landowner, who 
together with a bequest of players’ clothes and musical instru- 
ments asked that Sir Thomas would either take this William 
Shakeshafte into his service or else help him find a good master, 
and he left William Shakeshafte £2. If this was really Shake- 
speare, he was then aged seventeen. Did he with his £2 travel 
back to Stratford, which he may have left as a boy player, imme- 
diately get entangled in this unhappy marriage with a woman eight 
years his senior, and return to Lancashire to become one of Sir 
Thomas Hesketh’s players ? 

‘ There is in the John Rylands library at Manchester a portrait 
of an -unknown young man which some people have thought 
might be William Shakespeare. It is dated 1588 ahd the young 
man’s age is given as twenty-four—so he was Shakespeare’s con- 
temporary. The portrait came from a house in Northamptonshire, 


an expert what he thought of the por rait and he said be did not 
really think the brow was like Shakespeare’s, and that a humble 
player would not have owned a doublet of slashed silk such as the 
young man was wearing. 

‘I found myself wondering whether Sir Thomas, hie was 
known as “a noteable great housekeeper and Benefactor to all 
men singular in every science”, also became a benefactor to 
genius, and not only had Shakespeare sit for his portrait at Ruf- 


year of 1588—which was the year Sir Thomas died’. 
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DYLAN THOMAS AND ‘NELLIE WALLACE 
“I first went to a music-hall in the early nineteen-twenties.’, said 
WyYNFORD VAUGHAN THOMAS in a General Overseas Service talk, 
‘ when some of the giants were still doing the circuits. Harry Tate, 
George Robey himself—they all came 
to my native town of Swansea in 
ie South Wales. _ = a 
‘We liked to think of ourselves in 
Swansea as a highly critical audience 
—but I discovered, in after years, 
that Swansea had the reputation 
amongst the profession of being a 
“push-over ”. As old Billy Bennett, ; 
famous as “almost a gentleman ”, 
th once said: “‘ Swansea? All you’ve got 
to do is show ’em you're still on your 
feet and they'll roar their heads off! ” 
I remember them doing it, as Billy, in 
his regulation get-up of a frayed dress 
suit, went into his celebrated mono- 
logue: 
- There’s a cock-eyed yellow poodle to 
the north of Waterloo 
a There’s a little hot-cross bun that's 
. turning green, 
ap There’s a double-jointed woman 
doing tricks in Chu-Chin-Chow, 
And you’re a better man than I am, 
Gunga Din. 

“At this very moment the stage 
where Billy roared out these immortal 
verses is being demolished—for, like 
much Edwardiana, the old Swansea 
Empire is giving way to a block of 
impersonal offices. The stage door 
was being bull-dozed as I passed it 
the other day, that stage door rer which I passed for he 
great ordeal of romantic youth in pre-television and cinema days 
—the obligatory first visit to an actress’s dressing room. 

‘My fellow visitor was Dylan Thomas the poet, He had just 
become a reporter on the local newspaper at the age of sixteen, 


~~~ and _-~was therefore our oracle on everything that concerned the 


gayer, more rakish side of life. “Care to meet an actress 
tonight? ” he said with studied unconcern. “I’ve got the entrée 


free of the whole romantic world of grease-paint, dazzling young 
stars, stage-door johnnies, and champagne suppers. We arrived 
breathless at the dressing room. A voice as cracked as the paint 
er ; on the door called out, “ Come in, dearie”, and we found our- 
; selves in the presence of none other than dear old Nellie Wallace 
—who could not, at that time, have been less than sixty- -five. 
Dylan rose to the occasion. 

““ Miss Wallace ”, he said, ‘ 
artists of the future for the artists of the past”. “ Variety or 
legit? ” inquired Miss Wallace. “ Legit ”, we replied. We didn’t 
know what it meant but it sounded better. 


a pile of cosmetics and poured out the first and the strongest gin 
that I’d tasted in my life. It exploded in Dylan and myself with 
devastating effect. “Take it easy, boys. Take it easy”, Miss 


*, 


ford but gave the humble player his second-best doublet in this 


‘we fans you the homage of the 


Nellie Wallace (1870-1948) 


a + back-stage ”. Dylan made it sound as if he was making me 


‘In that case, boys, you’ve got a hell of a road to travel! > 
Have some gin? * Miss Wallace produced a bottle from behind 


Wallace chuckled. “ All you want is a bit of practice. Here’ ’s one — 
pine at any rate in which the artists of the past can wipe joie might bring asia him 


a feather waving froma ie 


keep it for our memoirs 


- he had examined in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, F. E. Ev. 


for this was an age of raven speech, rare ay ey laws _ 
of libel. 


novelty at the time. It was worded in the form of a conversation 3 


impossible hunting costume, g l 
man: “I was after the ‘fox, me boys—but he was 
““ This ”, said Dylan, a must never be told to ‘the paces 
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HISTORY IN HANDBILLS 
Speaking of some early and mid-nineteenth-century handbill 


said in ‘ Midlands Miscellany’ that ‘ they covered ‘subjects from & mn 
elections to entertainments, from public health to debtors’. ‘Prisons — a! 
—a range so wide that I was not only presented with vivid — 
individual pictures, but with an entire panorama of life i in a Peak = 
eae +63 
~ One told of the presence in the 

3 - city of Tom Thumb, described as the — 
“ Marvellous ‘Midget ”. ». “Children ”, 
said the bill, “ tower above this merry 
little man in miniature ”, Much wilder oy 
were the African Pygmies describedon 
another bill. Although written in the : mi 
picturesque words of all showmen—it — 
said the Pygmies could be heard 
talking in a language sounding like — 

_ the chatter of monkeys and the cries 
of cockatoos—it yet gave much in- 
formation. There were details of their — 
way of life, customs, dwellings, and 
foods. — 

‘One bill I found was cheats a 
- balloon ascent to take place from a 
yard in the city centre. This was of — 
_ particular interest: for the balloonist — 
‘was a woman; she described herself 
Baste. - i Lady Aeronaute to their — 
Majesties”. Her display would be 
popular in Oxford for the city held 
pride of place in balloon. history, for 
it was there that James Sadler,a local 
man, made an ascent in 1784, andso 
achieved fame as the first English emir tert 
 aeronaut. Re 


Be ae _ += “Going up, too, were taxes . at <a 

ulton Picture Library - Yeast, if the wrong people were. elected. Ger, 

So said one candidate. His election handbill announced that voting 4 
J 

1 


for his opponent would also result in misery, contempt, and, — a 
eventually, vasselage to a foreign Power. Another candidate was 
even more outspoken. He said his opponent should be shunned . ee © 
as one would shun a pest, earwig, or spider. Abusive criticism and 
bitter personal attacks appeared frequently on the election bills 


‘ Another handbill ‘old oft the forming of a savitign banker aS 


between two working-men. Will persuaded Ned not to go to the ith 
public house, but to save his money. Ned finally agreed. He did 
so in picturesque language, saying that the “Red Lion” would a 

no longer roar him out of his MOREY, nor claw the gre ee? 
his back. 


ne pesisinks eunldde to some 
j t found sinister Leni of the state of public heal 
days. One pando for ‘example, was pare in- 


tramps. Nine was to be | couraged 
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Pee ECENTLY I have been thinking again about’ two 
=a pa spenaiasance: figures: Columbus and Galileo. The 


Columbus that first occupied my attention was the 
\ Christophe Colombe of Claudel, through the stimulus of 


the” recent visit of the Jean-Louis Barrault Company. But, of | 


course, Claudel’s way of responding to the Columbus story soon 
gave place in my mind to a response more consistent with my 
own interests and predilections—which may be only a way of 
saying with my prejudices. 
Like Claudel, I nearly always find it impossible to remain for 
long responding to a past historical Period without my present 
_ interests bit by bit demanding attention, until they soon occupy 
‘once more the whole mental field. So that the past, which has 
+ __ stimulated the train of thought, becomes only a means to illumine 
the present. Not of course as pure history, because I am 
____ emphatically no historian; nor as politics or economics; nor as 
anthropology or archaeology, and so on: but as sedge cand 
= I Sens for so uninformative a term.) . 


No More Frontier? : 

= Columbus sailed off to the West to reach the East. But, as we 
cee all know, he never found the East by going West. He found a 
__ continent in between—a new West; the New World. From my 
present point of view it is the fact ‘of this New World, and not 
the fact that the earth was soon proved to be round, not flat, that 
matters. Because though the first ship that sailed right round the 
world and back into port was an image that forced men to see the 
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the West, where men might begin again in communities free 


experience. And we can now take up in mental hands and finger 
this American amalgam of flight from tyranny ‘and tradition, 
dream of communal innocence and good, stimulus of adventuré 
and hard struggle to push a frontier ever back to the West and 


SPOT Oe 


s finally into the sea. After that there is no more frontier. 
ie Very well then, there is no more frontier. Is that a final fact? 
a I mean, in Russia now, is the adventure and hard struggle to push 


=.) the frontier back to the east, over the Siberian tundra, part of 
a the same human. experience as the wild American West? I do 
not think so. For there is no place in the Russian amalgam, that 
I know of, for flights from political tyranny and traditionalism, 
cat OF dreams of simple innocence and good. The centre of the 
- experience seems to be the overwhelming social stimulus of the 
-__~ industrialisation of a peasant people, flowing to the eastern sea- 
board in a vast wave of economic expansion following upon the 
planned and deliberate surveys. Against this overwhelming social 
experience, the horrors of the Siberian labour camps, where those 
at odds with Soviet society are certainly not free as folk were 
free on the American frontier—against this overwhelming social 
experience, the horrors seem . . .? That is a question that must 
come up again later. 
In England now the overriding dynamic of mechanisation (the 
_ mew factories, the new industrial techniques) is not so socially 
universal, although, in my opinion, just as fundamental. We com- 
_ partmentalise our social life more easily. So that we can, as 
academics for example, or as artists, inhabit smaller worlds where 
the social primacy of technological advance can appear as a 
monstrous philistinism. But that too is a matter which must 
come later. 
a. Englishmen who are directly responsive to the stimulus of 
___ technocracy, on the other hand, and who may be exported to the 
dark continent of Africa, find no true frontier there, but, like their 
Russian colleagues in Siberia, find the inexhaustible appetite for 
dustrialisation. Oil, diamonds, hydro-electric power, uranium— 
Se ees to be the value-words, and engineer the honorific title. 
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earth in an absolutely new_form, the very fact of a New World to 


_ from tyranny and prejudice and tradition, gave reality to dreams’ 
and impulses, which deepened into a whole continent of new” 


<A 
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This will ay seem strange in so primitive a : eouniry as 
Africa, It can be made to seem strange, at any rate more com- 
plicated, in lands with centuries of civilisation to their history, 
like India or China. Yet there it is for all to see. And there the 
circle completes itself. The industries of China flow north to meet 
the industries of Siberia, or east to face Japan. Japan looks across 
the Pacific to the one-time American frontier. That is exactly the 
view that sputnik has, encircling the globe so many times in 
the day. Sputnik tells us that now at last the world is round. With 
its mechanised voice it is an image of a scarcely credible scientific 


age. It is the frothy bauble of the unappeasable urge to indus- 


trialise the world. It is on its dark side the herald of ever more 
limitless weapons of warfare, youngest brain-children of our 
unappeasable death-wish. 

Sputnik, then, with the superficial vision of its technological 
eye, saw that the world is one. But emotionally one—that we 
certainly are not. For instance, sputniks go far too fast to observe 
locality. But for all the free or forced migrations of our time, 
-99 per cent. of mankind still live in a locality. And localities have 
cultural traditions so old, they flow in the bloodstream. Consider 
the ending of that rich, unforgettable attempt to stretch the 


sensibility to cover East and West—I mean the novel A Passage 


to India; the last meeting of the Indian and Englishman, the 


falling back from friendship, each man marrying back into his 


Own race: 


- Fielding mocked again. And Aziz in an awful rage danced this 
way and that, not knowing what to do, and cried: ‘Down with 
the English, anyhow. That’s certain. Clear out, you fellows, double 
quick, I say. We may hate one another, but we hate you most. 
If I don’t make you go, Ahmed will, Karim will, if it’s fifty 
five-hundred years we shall get rid of you; yes, we shall drive 
every blasted Englishman into the sea, and then "—he rode against 
him furiously—‘ and then’, he concluded, half kissing him, ‘ you 

' and I shall be friends’. 

“Why can’t we be friends now? said the other, holding him 
affectionately. ‘It’s what I want. It’s what you want’, 

But the horses didn’t want it—they swerved apart; the earth 
didn’t want it, sending up rocks through which the riders must 
pass single file; the temples, the tank, the jail, the Palace, the 


- birds, the carrion, the Guest House, that came into view as they 


they didn’t want it, 
, and the sky 


issued from the gap and saw Mau beneath: 
they said in their hundred voices, ‘No, not yet’, 
said, ‘No, not there’, 

But change the horses to motors, and change the characters 
appropriately; deaden the sensibility and repress religious feeling; 
then newer and other voices will say, ‘ Yes, yes, now ’, and the 
aeroplanes in the sky will say, ‘ Yes, yes, here’. 


T. S. Eliot and the Roman Empire 

Yet we cannot all deaden the sensibility or repress religious 
feeling. And what happens to us then in our one world? I 
want to quote now from an essay by T. S, Eliot called ‘ What is 
a Classic? ’ For in this essay Eliot considers this question within 
the strictest limits of locality, as referring exclusively to Europe, 
to Rome, to Virgil. Yet all is discussed as applicable to our- 
selves now. And it is in this sense you must appreciate this half- 
sentence: 

The Roman Empire and ne Latin language were not any 

Empire and any language, but an Empire and a language with 

a unique destiny in relation to ourselves. 

If we look at this statement carefully, we soon see that it is 
only provocative at its end. That is to say, we understand the 
words ‘ the Roman Empire and the Latin language’ in a reason- 
ably conventional and agreed sense, even though we know now 
that the Roman Empire seems quite different in the history 
books of Arabs or Turks. (Is not the European heritage of the 
Empire and the language being rejected at this moment in 


os iRigena’) But with the words ‘ 
ourselves ’ we can be provoked ine a 

import. 
The sense of a ‘ unique destiny ” ; allies itself i in my mind with j 


Like the climax of Auden’s ‘Hymn to St. Cecilia" 


tee) 


the notion of Christianity’s beginning at a single and unique 
moment in time, and with the peculiar sense of history, even 
perhaps Marxian history, that this Christian sensibility engenders. 
But certainly the Hindu has no such sense of a unique destiny. 
Nor has the Buddhist. So that we are forced back on the strict 
limitations to the last word in Eliot’s half-sentence, the word 
‘ourselves *. And this ‘ ourselves” is the same as in an earlier 
Eliot essay, where he is discussing the spiritual vacuum caused 
by lack of a religion, and in which he says: ‘*. . . And for us 
religion means the Christian religion ° - 

Clearly, then, Mr. Eliot’s ‘us’ is not always Mr. Forster’s 


Sis, even though their blood is the same. And we cannot 


escape the question as to whether Mr. Forster’s imaginative 
experience, which forced him to stretch his sensibility from us 
to them, over the divisions of the blood, is to be more commended 
in our one world, just for this reason, than that part of Mr. 


Eliot’s imaginative experience which forces him to accept all — 


the limits of the locality and to glory in its unique tradition. 
x0 wear 
your tribulation like a rose’ ' 
_ For there is a splendid arrogance, orars even prophetic 
arrogance, in a later sentence of pers essay. on ‘What is a 
Classic? ’ which begins: 

We need to remind ourselves that . 


Burope is {24st an 


_ its progressive mutilation and disfigurement, the organism out 


of which any great world harmony must develop . 


“Europe is still . *. That is the rose. But pthc on eaalt 
I get an inkling of the tribulation. There is a sentence which 
runs: , 

So we may think of Roman literature: at first sight a literature 
of limited scope, with a poor muster of great names, yet universal 
as no other literature can be; a literature unconsciously sacrificing, 
in compliance to its destiny in Europe, the opulence and variety 
of later tongues, to produce, for us, the classic.” 


‘Unconsciously sacrificing’. . . ‘for us’; that is the tribulation. 
And behind this ‘unconscious sacrifice’, in the literary and- 
cultural sense, lies another sacrifice; that which has half-turned 
any poet anywhere, every creative artist, into an n outsider. But to 
shan this I must return to Galileo. 


Bertholt Brecht’s Galileo 
My original stimulus to think about Galileo came from Brecht’s 
last play: ‘Leben des Galilei’, which I have read but not seen. 


Brecht’s own stimulus to write the play was the news of the » 


splitting of the atom. He uses the life of Galileo to dramatise 
the political and social problems of modern science. He shows us 
Galileo, after the torture by the Inquisition, publicly confessing 
to untruth, in the confident knowledge that truth once published 
must prevail, because truth is independent of all conscientious 
questions, such as his own personal behaviour before the Inquisi- 
tion. Brecht’s Galileo, as he no doubt intended, is an equivocal 
hero. And to us who read the play now, knowing that Brecht 
wrote it before the war, there is an added irony, because Galileo’s 
personal behaviour (the private lie as public confession) is so 
humanly similar to the sorry spectacle of the many degrading 
confessions under totalitarian Communism, as Brecht might 
himself have experienced bodily, had his exile from Nazi 
Germany been in Russia and not in the United States. 

Yet Galileo’s science, as Brecht clearly saw, had an objective 
truth that was indeed to prevail if—and that is the important 
proviso—it was upheld by social pressure. I do not mean ‘ social ’ 
in only a narrow, Marxist sense. I mean social also in the sense 
of an emotional dynamic that rises from generation to generation 
from the collective psyche, until one social constellation, say in 
this case medieval Christianity, with its symbols of Heaven and 
Hell, Trinity and Virgin, goes slowly over into an opposed con- 
stellation, say then into rationalistic Enlightenment, with its God 
of Science and Devil of Superstition, its Atom and Ray and 
~ Quantum. 

It seems to me a desperate waste of energy not to face the 


awareness ayer “their = 
within. the community as 


_the rising tide they become dangerous—and Gior 


socially. Unger the strain they have committed. ay 


born with such-and-such gifts and faculties. Most people’s 


reigning social dynamic. If that be named their choice, then their 


_ the accident of their special gift or the persistence of their psychic — 


person is, just as before # 


scientific interests and faculties are Scale eats 


is sent from the Inquisition to the stake: then und 
constellation of society men with religious and pi 
desirable to themselves personally, become: absolutely 


have gone mad. 

‘I have, of course, deliberately errr ented the argument so. 
that I could dramatise it—just as I dramatised the problems of 
local tradition within a technologically round world’ in the persons — 
of Mr. Eliot and Mr. Forster—and just as I began to dramatise 
the. political problems of an overwhelming social need to indus-— 
trialise one’s backward country by reference to the Soviet labour 
camp, in Siberia. ‘ 


Unconscious Sacrifice 

I think everyone chooses and erga Recincen In ‘the frst 
instance the choices and sacrifices are involuntary. We are born 
into such-and-such a society, which has a particular set of 
dominant values to which it gives absolute status. And we are 


faculties allow them to grow up in sympathy with the rising or 


sacrifice is simply of those values which the reigning social dynamic 
suppresses. The sacrifice, like the choice, is unconscious, They 
only become aware of the matter through contact with those 
whose gifts. do not permit them to grow up in sympathy with — 
the conventional scale of values. Or they begin themselves to be — 
temporarily unbalanced by the force of the repressed values rising 
unbidden from within. — 

If they examined these repressed values seriously,. then of 
course they would at once realise their dangerous contradiction to 
the conventional modes of the time. Therefore the usual course 
is to consult a psychiatrist as to methods of restoring the sense of 
social fitness. And where the psychiatrist is able to do this, then | % 
he receives as much social status as the doctor. 

But for the negligible minority, born like everyone else into 
the society of their time but whose individual fate it is, through — 


unbalance, to become increasingly aware of those values which. 
their time has refused and of the repressed violence within the 
society that has sacrificed 00 much—for this negligible minority — 
the problems of which choice and what sacrifice, or which stimulus 
and what response, are intricate and complex, For in our one 
world of no more frontiers. there are too many choices offered for 
any one person to accept them all. And so the person who ~ 
becomes aware of the matter has ever to take stock of- his Ps : 
position to see how he is to behave satisfactorily in society at all. — fons 

It is some items of this stocktaking that I hope to consider i eee 


my next talk. —Third a Progipene Chi ee 2 on a 
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an Early Incident _ ae 

ei recall how, in nirdieeenctiireysirees Say” eee ee 9 gaan 

_ Upon the sun-glazed ¢ downs behind Malvern, oe ¥ Tee oF. 

_A boy howled, having been stung by a bee. : SE Res abe 


_ There were witnesses ; but nothing had to be proven, 
ae _ Whether or Rat this lad was a future craven. = 


Since then, my Be e been hurt, kept. silent, . “a 
Suffered and gone | into oblivion i oe ae 
_ Unwitnessed. May | 
Since I fondle so f 


In a chastened wor haa a ‘¢ Ps 
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Radio Astronomy and the Modern Universe 


By A. CB. LOVELL 


HE great radio telescope at Jodrell Bank is now working. 

Nearly ten years have passed since its conception, and 

the birth of the instrument was completed as the Russians 

launched their satellites into space. The use of the tele- 
scope as a radar device to locate the satellites was a demonstration 
of its power and adaptability in fields of activity for which it was 
not primarily designed. We shall 
use it again for this work when- 
ever opportunity and the occasion 
demand, but the radio telescope 
is essentially an astronomical in- 
strument for fundamental re- 
search into the nature of the 
universe. It is in these realms 
that the telescope will be used 
most frequently, and I want to 
tell you about the universe as it 
appears to those of us who now 
have the privilege of using this 
new scientific instrument. 

In the ordinary course of 
events our knowledge of the 
universe comes to us because the 
sun and the stars emit light. In 
the 300 years since Galileo first 
studied the sky through a small 
telescope man has striven to 
build optical telescopes of ever- 
increasing size. This urge is easy 
to understand for the simple 
reason that one can see further 
into space with a big telescope 
than with a small one. During 
this progress in the observation 
of remote parts of space there 
have been many occasions when 
astronomers believed that they had achieved a comprehensive view 
of the universe. For example, when I was a boy the stars of the 
Milky Way were believed to delineate the extent of the universe, 
with the sun and the planets proudly disposed at the centre. Then 


Colliding galaxies in Cygnus photographed by the 200-inch telescope at 
the Mount Wilson and Palomar Observatories, This collision, which is 
over 200 million light years away, is a strong source of radio emission 


The radio telescope at Jodrell Bank: the reflecting surface is 
250 feet in diameter 


the famous Mount Wilson telescope in America revealed the 
existence of galaxies of stars far beyond the Milky Way. The 
Milky Way system of stars could no longer retain its eminence 
as representing the entirety of creation. Indeed, it became 
commonplace. During the last thirty years I doubt if anyone has 
believed that the picture of the universe has been comprehensive. 
On the other hand I think it 
would be fair to say that astrono- 
mers generally were inclined to 
believe that the large optical tele- 
scopes represented the ultimate 
as a scientific tool for the ex- 
ploration of space. They were 
capable of revealing galaxies of 
stars so far away that their light 
had taken hundreds of millions 
of years to reach us. They had 
enabled us to speak with cer- 
tainty of a universe of many mil- 
lions of galaxies, like the Milky 
Way, containing perhaps 100,000 
million stars. Indeed, it seemed 
very unlikely that the future in- 
vestigations of the universe would 
reveal anything surprising. 

This comfortable situation has 
been shattered and the whole of 
astronomy and astrophysics has 
been stimulated by the discovery 
that radio waves are reaching the 
earth from distant parts of the 
universe. Radio waves and light 
waves travel through space with 
the same speed, 186,000 miles a 
second, but are distinguished by 
the difference in wavelength. To 
detect these radio waves we need a special instrument, now com- 
monly known as a radio telescope, which is in effect a very large 
version of the common television aerial. Because of the long wave- 
length of the radio waves the radio telescopes have to be very 
much larger than optical ones. Even with the enormous instru- 
ments now in operation the definition is poor compared with that 
of a small optical telescope. This factor greatly increases the 
difficulty of correlating the universe which we study with radio 
telescopes with the stars and galaxies visible to our eyes. This 
problem is exemplified by a simple experiment which one can 
perform with a radio telescope. 

The strength of the radio waves varies from different parts of 
the sky, and it is a straightforward matter to sweep the beam of 
a radio telescope over the sky and plot a chart of the results. The 
early investigators compared this chart with the numbers of stars 
or intensity of starlight in the sky. They found that the chart of 
radio-signal strength compared well with the chart of intensity of 
star light, and it was natural to conclude that the radio waves, 
as well as the light, were coming from the stars. This idea was 
soon shown to be erroneous, because when the radio telescopes 
were jdirected at bright stars like Sirius and Capella no radio 
emission could be found. In fact, it is still true to say that, even 
today, no one has succeeded in measuring radio waves coming 
from a typical normal star, apart from the sun. Astronomers were, 
therefore, faced with a dilemma as to the origin of the radio 
signals, and today although some relationships have been firmly 
established, the general description of the universe in terms of 
the radio emissions is uncertain. 

If we begin with the solar system we find that the radio 
telescopes reveal a peculiar sun. The sunspots and flares, which 
visually occupy only a very small part of the solar disc, are 
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dominant features and give forth great bursts of radio waves. 
Sunlight prevents the astronomer from- studying the stars with 
his telescopes during the daytime, and these radio outbursts from 
the sun have a similar deterrent in radio astronomy. When the 
sun is quiet, or undisturbed by spots, then the radio waves are 
much less intense. To the radio astronomer the remarkable fact 
is that the size of the sun depends on the wavelength which he 
uses to study it. At a radio wavelength of a few centimetres we 
find that the sun is about the same size as the sun which we see 
with our eyes, but as the wavelength increases so does the size 
of the sun. At a few metres’ wavelength its radius is several times 
greater than the optical radius. If our eyes were sensitive to these 
radio wavelengths the sun would indeed appear to be enormous 
and probably flattened, not spherical as it now appears. 

Astronomically the sun and the planets are very close to us. 
Sunlight and radio waves take only eight minutes to travel the 
93 million miles separating us 
from the sun. I want now to talk 
about the radio waves which come 
to us from outside the solar sys- 
tem. First of all, those which are 
generated in our own galaxy of 
stars—the Milky Way—and which 
may have come from _ sources 
which are so far away that the 
radio waves have been on their 
journey for many thousands of 
years. The Milky Way is an as- 
semblage of 100,000 million stars 
arranged in the form of a flattened 
disc across which light takes 
100,000 years to travel. The Milky 
Way as revealed to the radio tele- 
scopes is not so flattened. It seems 
to be surrounded by a halo of 
radio emission. Also the great 
clouds of hydrogen gas lying be- 
tween the stars which cannot be 
seen at all with ordinary telescopes 
emit radio waves on a particular 
wavelength—an important feature 
which is enabling the radio workers 
to unravel the whole complex struc- 
ture of this gigantic star system. 

For the radio astronomer one of 
the most startling features of his 
view of the galaxy is that it is 
punctuated by strong sources of 
radio emission localised and stand- 
ing out above the background, just as the bright visual stars stand 
out from the diffuse light of the Milky Way. I have already em- 
phasised that the common bright stars do not emit radio waves, 
and the solution to the origin of these localised sources of radio 
waves, or radio stars, cannot be found in the common stars. There 
are, however, a few cases where these radio sources have been 
identified with unusual objects which can be seen in the optical 
telescopes. From the visual aspect the most spectacular is the 
association of the third most intense radio source with the Crab 
Nebula. This nebula which lies at a distance of about 4,000 light 
years is the gaseous remains of the supernova outburst seen by the 
Chinese astronomers in A.D. 1054. In this supernova the millions 
of tons of hydrogenous material of the star disintegrated in a 
catastrophic explosion and at present we see the gaseous shell of 
the explosion still moving out through space at the rate of 70 
million miles a day. 

The identification of the radio source with the Crab Nebula 
was relatively easy, but this was not the case with the most intense 
radio star in Cassiopeia. Only after most protracted search with 
the large optical telescopes did the American astronomers succeed 
in discovering a strange object coincident with the radio source. 
This consists of filaments of faintly luminous gas extending over 
a region of space very large compared with the size of a star. 
No one yet knows where these gaseous objects stand in the 
sequence of stellar evolution; they may be old supernovae or 
alternatively the beginning of the concentrations of gas which 


The galaxy NGC 5128 which is associated with an intense radio 
source in Centaurus: it is believed to represent the collision of 
two galaxies in a remote part of the universe 

Mount Wilson and Palomar Observatories 
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ultimately form stars. Thousands of other radio sources are known ~ yy 


which are much weaker and distributed in a different way. We 
believe that they exist outside the Milky Way at great distances. 
It seems likely that some of the most fascinating prospects in radio 
astronomy hang on their story, and I want to speculate on the 
relation between these and the distant galaxies of stars which can 
be seen in the large telescopes. 

May I first remind you that the great American telescopes can 
photograph galaxies of stars, similar to the Milky Way, which are 
so distant that the light has taken 1,000 million years to reach us. 
Out to this distance there are many millions of galaxies each 
containing, perhaps, 10,000 or 100,000 million stars, and our 
own Milky Way is just one of these countless star systems. A very 
convenient solution would be found if these weak radio sources 
could be identified with these extragalactic star systems. But this 
is not found to be the case. A few of the sources are clearly 
related to the extragalactic nebulae, 
but only about a dozen can be 
linked up in this way. 

The key to the solution of this 
puzzle may lie in one of the most 
remarkable of all the discoveries in 
radio astronomy. In the constella- 
tion of Cygnus there is a strong 
radio source—in fact the second 
strongest known. This 
source is not an individual nebula 
but a rather fantastic event in 
which two great extragalactic 
nebulae have collided with one 
another. This collision has 
occurred at a very great distance 
from us, more than 200 million 
light years. This is nearly at the 
limit of usefulness of the world’s 
biggest optical telescope, and yet 
the radio waves are so intense that 


further away we could still detect 
them as a radio source. Perhaps I 


do not know why two nebulae in 
collision like this produce radio 
waves which are far more intense 
than those they would produce 
separately. . 

The first question one must 
ask is whether this collision is 
unique—or are we likely to find 
other cases of galactic collisions? If one surveys the space 
around the Milky Way system, then it is empty—there is not 
another galaxy of stars closer than one million or so light years, 
and this is a fairly average distance between galaxies. In 
this case the chances of collision are negligible. On the 
other hand there are some regioris of space in which the 
galaxies are far more closely packed. These are the clusters of 
galaxies in which we might find 1,000 galaxies separated by a 
mere 30,000 light years. This still gives a separation of a million 
million million miles between the galaxies which by ordinary 
standards is a safe distance. But the galaxies in the clusters are 
moving about at a speed more than 2,000 miles a second, and 
this makes the chance of, collision a substantial one. In fact 
it is now widely believed that the majority of these radio 
sources which lie outside the Milky Way may be colliding 
galaxies. The belief has been strengthened by the identifica- 
tion of a few more of the radio sources with clear cases of 
galaxies in collision. “ae 

This view that the collisions are taking place at very great 
distances, beyond the range of the optical telescopes, has been 
discussed freely, particularly by the scientists in Cambridge and 
Sydney who have done so much of the work. Although the idea 
finds acceptance that the radio sources are colliding galaxies 


beyond the optical range, the precise interpretation of the current — 


results is hotly disputed. The elucidation of these problems will 


almost certainly involve the ultimate problems of cosmology—that a oS 
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is, the origin of the universe. The large optical telescopes have 
been unable to give a conclusive answer. Although they can 
penetrate to distances of a 1,000 million light years, we believe 
that the regions of space beyond hold the key. By taking us back 
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even further in time and space, and by enabling us to study the 
universe as it existed 2,000 or 3,000 million years ago, we hope 
that the radio telescopes will probe the ultimate depths of time 
and space.—Home Service 


Ships under the Plough 


By IAN G. RODGER 


HAVE just come back from a visit to the 

bottom of the sea. The particular piece of 

sea bottom that I saw is now dry land, and 

—as you might expect—it was in Holland. 
The Dutch call these areas of drained land 
*polders ’, and I went to two of the polders that 
have been created in the southern half of what 
used to be known as the Zuider Zee. The Dutch 
are busy reducing its water area by half, and 
they no’ longer give it the courtesy title of a Sea. 
They call it the Ijssel Meer, naming it after the 
river that flows into it.on the east side and finds 
the North Sea via Amsterdam. 

The work of making land is an enormous 
story in itself, and one that does not get the 
attention it deserves. Without going into the 
engineering problems involved in building ring 
dykes in water fifteen to twenty feet deep, there 
is the simple fact that the Dutch are in the 
process of creating half a million acres of farm- 
land in thirty years. The new land—enough to 
give Holland a new province—will have an 
initial population of 150,000; there will be 
6,000 new farmsteads on it, two small country 
towns, and about forty villages. The towns, 
called Lelystad and Emmeloord, will start life 
with about 50,000 people each. Lelystad, which 
is bang in the middle of the old Zuider Zee, is still being pumped 
dry, but Emmeloord already looks as though it has been a town 
for many years. When I visited Emmeloord I had coffee in a 
hotel that did not exist five years ago, and looked out on a town 
square that could have been there for centuries. The planners of 
the North East Polder, of which Emmeloord is the capital, had 
taken the trouble to bring fully grown trees to the square to give 
it an air of maturity. 

The sensation of sitting in a place so recently vacated by the 
fish is a strange one. But when I went by car from the North East 
Polder to the newest polder, which will have Lelystad as its 
capital, I felt that I was taking part in a science fiction story. 


Stoneware from the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries found in ship- 
wrecks under the soil in the reclaimed land of the Zuider Zee 
Photographs by courtesy of Directie van de Wieringermeer 


The remains of a 


fee ay. ied 
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ship revealed during the reclamation of the Dutch polders: it is thought 
to have sunk in about A.D. 1400 


Standing on top of the new dyke that surrounds the latest piece 
of Holland, I looked down on the largest stretch of flat land I have 
ever seen in my life. The day was a dull one, and driving rain 
and mist hid the horizon, which was stabbed by cranes that looked 
for a moment like the masts of ships. The dark green of the first 
planted crops and the reeds which have been planted to evaporate 
surface water gave the land a blurred, dark green, dark blue look. 
It was as if I was still looking at a sea. Only close in front of 
me did the land seem real. 

The sand and silt were light grey where they showed between 
small pools of water and windblown weeds. Patches of white 
caught the afternoon light, and when I walked on the new land 
I discovered that the patches were piles of mussels. The shells, 
which had been living on the sea bottom a year before, had been 
bleached and made brittle by the sun of last summer. When I 
walked on them they crunched underfoot like cornflakes and I 
found it hard to believe that I was walking on a place that was 
feeling man’s footsteps for the first time. 

I cannot say that no man has touched this land before, but 
I can count myself among the first people who have walked on 
the land that will one day have the postal address of East Flevo- 
land, a name incidentally taken from the name that the Romans 
gave to the Zuider Zee nearly 1,900 years ago. 

In the centuries that stretch back to the Stone Age, men have 
sailed over the land that I walked on. Storms in the shallow Zuider 
Zee have taken their toll throughout these centuries and many 
thousands of ships have been sunk in it. Many of these ships— 
boats, fishing vessels, dug-outs, warships, and canoes—broke up 
and their timbers rotted away. But a number sank into the soft 
silt that is now being prepared for farmers. 

The man who took me to see the latest ship to be excavated 
was Professor van der Heide, who has been in charge of ship 
excavation in the new lands since the end of the war. So far he has 
excavated and dealt with no fewer than 158 ships. Ship number 
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. 158 vas anit drains. In one of the 7 


-- agriculture in the North East Polder th d 
~ something that has now become familiar » 
cut into the foot-thick timbers -of the ship’s upper works. When 


_ Professor van der Heide and his men dug it out they found that 


the deck was almost level with the top soil. The upper works had 
_.. floated away and the hull had settled about atiisen feet into the 
~ sea bottom. ; 
By modern standards the ship was not a i aes big one. 
‘It was just over ninety feet long; it had three steps for masts and 
the Professor told me that he thought that it had once had a 
galleon stern. The date of the ship’s sinking was about 1660, the 
“Te year of the Restoration. On board it he found pottery with 
orange and blue glaze, some pewter untensils and—the joy of every 
. - Jayman interested in archaeology—a coin. The coin may throw 
Rar ys some light on trading ‘between Holland and Scandinavia in the 
-seventeenth century: it was a copper crown from Sweden, and it 
bore the head of Queen Christina, who abdicated in 1654. 


Dating the Wrecks 

The coin excited me considerably and I told the Professor that 
I supposed he was glad that he had some means of dating the 
ship. But he was not as excited about it as I was. In the course 
of the many excavations he has carried out he has developed his 
own almost infallible method of dating the buried wrecks. Things 
_ like coins and fishermen’s clay pipes, which apparently used to 


- change their style frequently, are useful; but for the most part the 


Professor relies on silt deposits for his dating. 

Before the new land can be properly developed, the architects, 

engineers, and farmers have to know something about the nature 
of the soil. Since the work of making the land began the geologists 
have been busy examining all the layers of silt in the area. They 
are now able to give a date to nearly all the layers on the old 
sea bottom and the archaeologists make use of this geological 
time-scale to determine the age of a wreck. By knowing the date 
of the layer immediately covering a hulk, they can tell to within 
Mn about twenty years the date of the ship’s sinking. 

The ship I saw was not very spectacular: and I am afraid 
that most of the ships do not look exciting to the man who thinks 
he is going to see a Golden Hind or a Mayflower or a medieval 
‘ galley. From the historical point of view, however, the work of 
vhs - Professor van der Heide is very exciting indeed. Although we 

think we know what a ship at the time of, say, the Armada, 


Be * looked like, nobody today had ever seen one until the Dutch 


ero started their excavations. Some of the little ships that have been 
Bo f found had never been even imagined, and one of them, dating 
a from the fifteenth century, has had its shape preserved to us only 
‘5 on heraldic seals. Study of the hulks in the new land is providing a 
a tremendous amount of data for historians and for people interested 


og * in ships’ architecture. At the same time, the contents of the ships 


i, are throwing light on the kind of trade carried on in the past in 


Qj the Zuider Zee. 

Ree Unfortunately the Dutch have not etiough money to preserve 
many of the ships that are found. The one I saw, for instance, 
will eventually be broken up, and only the more interesting parts, 
which have constructional differences, will be preserved. The 
cost of preserving ship number 158 would be about £1,500, and 
the Professor told me that nobody is prepared to spend that much 


wrecks will be saved for posterity. 


Treasures at Schokland 

In the meantime, the scale plans of all the ships and the finds 
from them are housed at a place called Schokland, which is both 
a museum and the home of Professor van der Heide. Schokland 
was once an island in the Zuider Zee and the museum was once 
the island’s church. After I had had a coffee in the study of the old 
vicarage, which overlooks the ploughed fields that now connect 
the island to the mainland, the Professor took me to see the 
museum’s treasures. 


piteed by hunters in the Sas lk. Roman glassware, beads, 
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res ke po Se pik some me Sar pine on the other side of the / 
Zuider Zee. The boat carrying it had sunk and the stone was alae 
_ preserved in the silt. The cuts on the surface were hardly worn at. 
-at all, and ‘the stone looked as if it had left ste» yaad: of a 


of the Zuider Zee. The latest curiosity, which I saw when I — 


_them for the first time for hundreds of years. As far as I am con- 


_at the sea and thought about the things drowned and buried 


_walking out into a wasteland with anchors sticking out of it, 


canal cutters are an important auxiliary to the work of the  - 


on it. Later on, he hopes that one or two of the more interesting — 


‘on me as that first visit to 
realise the aptness of the French Saying that God « 
Apart from ships, the polder areas have been rich in relics from - the first sight of that dandstne T shall cave teeta 
as long ago as the last Ice Age. There are arrowheads dropped or 


“monumental mason only the week before. 4 


- Another thing that caught my eye was a tiled heme: caer ar ag 

. fishing smack. It had been found with dead embers and the crew’ Ss, 
pots and pans beside it and they have been arranged in hey + ae 
museum just as they were found—just as they had been when the a : 
sea drowned the crew. A more gruesome relic from the early = 

nineteenth century: was a pair of speaaces that pat been found — Ae tal 

only this summer. — "eo a 


‘Thus strange things have been brought | to light by the ate a 


visited East Flevoland, is a forest. ‘Nobody knows as yet the: exact? <= “oe 
age of the trees that have been found. They cover an area of — ; 


about twenty acres, and they look from a distance rather like-a, 2 ae 
bomb-blasted battlefield. The roots are upended in the soft, wet 
soil, and the stumps are worn and sculptured by the sea. Sea 

- shells nestle in the crannies, and the trunks lie scattered and =~ 
broken in the soil. When I saw them, the scientists were still = = 
trying to date them, and there were guesses as to their age A 


ranging from. prehistoric to medieval times: Their exact age will 
be known when their radioactivity has been checked, and it is 
probable that one or two specimens will find their bee Sees 2 ee 
to Professor van der Heide’s museum. ae x 


After Sunless Conthrich au ie 
In the meantime, like the ship I saw, they ie 3 in a flat, \ wet : er ae 
landscape, with the rain falling on them and the sun shining on = 


cerned, I think it will make little difference to me if the trees are ~ 
five hundred years old or four thousand. To have seen them 
at all was a great enough experience in itself. I have often looked — 
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by it: but I have never had the chance—and there are not many 
people who have—of actually seeing what lies at the bottom — 
of the sea. : / 

Whatever the scientists finally decide I shall always remember 
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and strange ballast stones nestling in little pools. In the flat wet 
desert there are occasional bumps that mark the burial places of | sete 
ships. Beside the tree stumps from some long-lost island there — = 
were wild flowers growing for the first time for an unknown ero 
number of centuries. The land when I saw it was still in its most ~ 
primitive state, and it was the bulldozers and the ditch-digging 
machines that seemed unreal. These great blundering monsters are a 
levelling and cutting the land into neat little squares, preparing it = | 
for people who will live so comfortably that they will almost Eres x 

that they are living at the bottom of the sea. Of course, they will - 
never be able to forget completely. The ditch diggers and the” rare 


; — .o 


archaeologists: every canal that is dug—and She ® ditch—is - 
likely to yield a relic from the * watery past. 
For people like Professor van der Heide the progress of the 


engineers is something that must be watched daily. About half Chee 
the land that is planned in the southern half of what was once Sat 
the Zuider Zee has already been drained. This drained land has Sig 
already yielded many interesting finds, but the part that is still a tae 
to come may prove to be even more exciting from the archaeo- 
logical point of view. It lies “on the south-western side, near Re Re 


Amsterdam, and there is a, chance that some really great ae 
coveries may be made. It is in this area that the Professor £7 
to find a ship that will be ray worth preserving intact. 

_ But I think no future discovery will make such an impact 
the new lands. Apart from mee oe v3 
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A Naturalist in the Congo 


The first of two talks 


MUST have seen many thousands of animals of one sort or 
another during my two months in the game-lands of the 
Congo, but nothing surprised me as much as my first sight 
of a river positively bulging with hippo. It was in the Rwindi 
region which is just south of Lake Edward. The scenery there is 
magnificent. It is a sort of bowl of reddish earth, green-blue trees 
with a background of volcanoes. 

The river itself is very muddy 
and rather steamy and it is always 
being stirred up by the hippos. 
There are hundreds of them. The 
animals themselves are curiously 
pink at close quarters and they have 
a most sardonic roar, They are 
usually up to their ears in water 
and they hang about in groups of 
about eight or ten. Now and again 
one of them will paddle down- 
stream, blunder into somebody 
else’s harem: and then the trouble 
starts. A hippo fight is quite some- 
thing! They are very quick, very 
ferocious, and they take large slices 
out of each other with their enor- 
mous teeth. Fighting seems to be 
infectious among them. I remember 
seeing one big male attack an ani- 
mal much smaller than itself. The 
youngster promptly submerged, but 
it came up for a breather among six 
or seven animals which obviously 
were not friends of his, but, for- 
tunately for him, the whole gang 
took exception to the old boy and 
went for him. When I last saw him 
he was fighting a rearguard action 
downstream, and rearguard is the 
operative word because a big piece had been ripped out of his 
backside. 

At present there are plainly too many hippos in the Rwindi. 
They are spreading out, it is true: many of them have gone up 
into Lake Edward, which is a sort of genteel suburb for the 
animals back in the hippo city centre of Rwindi. But they do not 


‘A delicate, rather a fastidious, animal’: a photograph taken in the 
Belgian Congo 
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seem to be moving out fast enough, with the result that they have 
to go further and further away from the river at night for their 
grazing and they are churning up the land; it is simply suffering 
from hippo erosion. What is important is that the Rwindi flows 
through one of the four great national parks of the Congo where 
all animals are left severely alone: they are not thinned out. There 


conemermeremeanacente 


Marabou storks on the shores of Lake Edward 


are not too many visitors to bother them—-visitors are confined to 
special areas, and even the natives have to make way for the 
animals. That is why I went to the Congo a few months ago. 

I went to see big game animals in their natural surroundings; 
I wanted to find out, if I could, how many of them were left. 
There are so many confusing reports about the state of wild life 
in Africa. I also wanted to experience all forms of unspoilt wild 
life in the forests and bush of the tropics: and, as you can 
imagine, there are not many places left in the world where you 
can do this within fairly easy reach of Europe. 

The Congo is one of these places because the Belgian National 
Parks Institute has created four enormous reserves where the land 
and the vegetation has been left severely alone. Everything is 
subordinate to nature without man. In the Congo, a policy like 
this can be carried out without hardship to the natives because 
at the moment there is no real shortage of land. The natives can 
move—or be moved—elsewhere. There are one or two pockets of 
independent fellows who refuse to be pushed about in this way: 
but they are regarded as very primitive, which is a way of saying 
that the authorities can do little about them. I met the Banyambo, 
for instance, who live in a papyrus swamp on the borders of 
Ruanda and Tanganyika: and they look like being there for life. 
The Belgians and the British have done their best to get them 
out because the Banyambo are notorious poachers—who can blame 
them ?—but the Belgians and British are unlikely to be able to do 
it without an amphibious invasion force. 

Most of the reserves I am speaking about, the Upemba, the 
Kagera, the Albert, and the Garamba lie to-the east of the 
Congo, either in or close to that huge fault called the Great 
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Rift Valley. The scenery there is very varied, mountain and 
plain with a corresponding variety in their wild inhabitants. You 
may wonder how the industrious Belgians came to leave seven 
or. eight million acres of théir beloved Congo to the seeming 
vagaries of nature. The answer is that it is an enormous experi- 
ment in conservation. These unspoiled parks are natural 
laboratories. They are remnants—approximations, if you like— 
of what life was like before man literally changed the face of the 
earth. Scientists, of course, are keeping their eyes on the region. 
Parties of them are constantly noting changes in the vegeta- 
tion, soil, water, and the condition of the animals. They are 
having to work quickly because there are not many places like 
the Congo left in the world. What is being learnt in these regions 
can be applied elsewhere where man is trying to exploit more and 
more land and often finding himself in trouble in the process. 

I began to have an idea about just how many animals there 
were in the Rwindi region when I heard a most peculiar noise 
outside my tent one night. 
It sounded like a room full. 
of people eating celery. I 
went out and almost stum- 
bled over one hippo quietly 
grazing about four yards 
from the tent flap. It went 
off in a panic and started 
a positive stampede. They 
ran through the cookhouse, 
carrying off several pots 
and flattening _ others; 
hippos charged through the 
native quarters causing no 
small amount of confusion; 
they came out from behind 
bushes, and for about five 
minutes we seemed to be in 
the middle of a particularly 
vigorous tank manoeuvre. 
There were hundreds of 
the animals. 

It was the same with ele- 
phants. I never knew there 
were so many. After about 
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instance, knows what is going to happen to the hippo of the 
Rwindi except that the pattern will smooth itself out eventually. 
Above all, the gamelands show how the land accommodates 
itself to animals that use it without spoiling it. It is a pity 
man is not a wiser animal. — 

But I must tell you of one really exciting incident among a 
pack of truly ferocious beasts. They were hunting dogs or 
lycaons. Let me say at once that there is not much evidence of 
ferocity in the bush. Hippos fight among themselves, lions and 
leopards kill—but they kill when they are hungry; all animals 
make off at the approach of man, the most dangerous animal of 
all. But the four-legged animal which deals out more destruction 
than almost any other is the lycaon, or wild dog. He is blotched 
with black, white, and khaki, and stands about two and a half 
feet high at the shoulders. A pack of them have been known to 
corner a leopard. Everything flies, terror-stricken, when these 
lycaons sweep down. For this very reason, they are of value in 
keeping the herds on the 
move so that the grass is 
not chawed down to the 
earth. 

One afternoon, about 
two .o’clock, we ~-were 
driving along very slowly 
in the jeep when my host, 
who had been a _ white 
hunter, saw a pack of four- 
teen of the dogs, sitting 
quietly on the top of a 
slope overlooking a_ big 
plain. So he stalked them 
in the vehicle, which is a 
very tricky exercise; that is 
to say, he drove round 
them in slow, ever dimin- 
ishing circles until we were 
literally right among them. 
I was a little apprehensive 
when the dogs got up and 
began to encircle us; but 
they sat down again and 
continued to watch the 


a week or two I had seen Lycaons, or hunting dogs, photographed by Mr. Hillaby in the Belgian Congo Plain below them. I should 


about four or five family 

groups and had grown rather fond of them. The elephant is such 
a delicate, rather a fastidious, animal. When they walk they 
have the careful grace of an elderly duchess. Their trunks unroll, 
like those paper snakes blown out by schoolboys. When they eat 
water weeds as they often do, they select juicy little tufts, inspect 
them, and then they wash the roots carefully before they put the 
green bits in their mouths. 

But these were only odd groups of the creatures. Imagine 
my surprise in the Garamba, which is on the borders of the 
Sudan, when I saw three or four hundred, together, on migra- 
tion: a landscape with massive figures. There are about three 
or four thousand of them in the Garamba. But there are few 
outside the parks and reserves because they are hunted mercilessly. 

The Garamba is also renowned for a rare animal which is 
second only to the elephant in size. This is the white rhino, a 
shy dozy animal who likes to do nothing better during the day 
than lie in the, mud and dream déep rhinocerine dreams of 
heaven knows what. I was watching a couple through my glasses 
one morning; they were not too far away, and I suddenly became 
aware that, beside them, was something like a big cat lying 
on its back. It was a very big cat, a big male lion, lying peace- 
fully asleep with all four paws up in the air. It had the sun 
on its- belly and it wore a most seraphic expression. Happy 
creature! 

Perhaps I was a little naive in being surprised that all the 
animals I saw behaved like animals in zoos, only more so. In 
zoos one can see, as it were, the suggéstions, the mere outline, 
of an animal’s natural behaviour pattern. But unspoilt gamelands, 
such as those in the Congo, afford unrivalled opportunities for 
a study of natural balances—the balance between predator and 
prey, the natural rise and fall of populations. Nobody, for 


say that to most animals 
a vehicle is not usually regarded with fear. But these dogs had 
certainly got something else on their minds. 

We soon saw what it was. Another lycaon was streaking across 
the plain towards them and towards us. It was apparently a 
scout dog. The others rushed down to meet it. There was a 
great deal of frantic tail-wagging and nose-rubbing, and then all 
fifteen of them rushed off on what was apparently a hunt. We 
followed. I think I have never been more jolted in my life than 
I was as we steered in and out of trees and termite mounds and 
bumped over the uneven ground. At one point I looked up at 
the sky and found that we were being followed by vultures: 
there were about a dozen of them, flying low right over our 
heads. After about twenty minutes we came across>the quarry, 
an antelope, an impala, which had been skilfully isolated 
from the rest of the herd so that it could not run fast or far. 


» Then it was struck down, ripped open, and killed. I have no 


wish to dwell on the scene except to say that around it were 
fifteen of the bloodiest looking dogs I have ever seen. ~ 

According to the books the animals should have gone absolutely 
crazy over that meal. But not at all. They formed a queue. The 
king dog or leader took first place. There was no shoving. He 
ate his fill. His bitches came next and the whole troop followed 
in ones and twos until the meanest dog in the pack, a lame beast 
at the rear, came up and got what he could. It was an orderly 
caste system among animals which are reputed to be among the 
fiercest in the world. When they had finished there was nothing 
left of that impala but the horns and skull on which a few 
yellow butterflies were beginning to settle. The dogs were dozing. 

We left there at sundown. Away to the north there were the 
perpetual clouds hanging over Ruwenzori, the Mountains of the 
Moon. Those mountains were our objective.—Home Service — 
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_ FEW weeks ago a defendant was charged -before a 
Magistrates Court with the offence that he ‘ wantonly 
did fire off a certain gun within fifty feet of the centre 
 & Bof a’ highway, contrary to a section of the Highway 
Act 1835. The defendant took exception to this charge; he argued 
that the word ‘ wanton ’ means ‘ loose, wild, unruly, unrestrained ’, 
_ and that he was none of those things. He said he fired his gun 
_ with all proper care, but of course he had to be convicted because 
words in law so often do not mean what they mean in ordinary 
‘conversation. In this section of the Highway Act ‘ wantonly’ 
_ simply means deliberately; he intended to do exactly what he did, 
namely fire the gun, and so, he being on the highway, he had 
committed the offence. wis : 
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The Partially Asphyxiated Dndy. 


word ‘ malicious ’, There was a time in our law when it meant 
wicked ‘or spiteful, as in ‘ maliciously setting fire to’ something. 
It has never been criminal to set light to a house by being careless, 
but if the setting fire to is a wicked and spiteful act, disregarding 
other people’s rights, then it has for long been arson, and a serious 
crime. But it is not safe to assume that the word ‘ malicious’ still 
carries the idea of wicked or spiteful conduct. One of the most 
‘interesting cases about this was that of Cunningham, which was 
heard in May, 19571. He was charged that he unlawfully and 
_ maliciously caused to be taken by Sarah Wade a certain noxious 
thing, namely coal gas, so as thereby to endanger her life. What 
the prisoner had done was to go to an empty house to steal 
money out of the gas-meter. He wrenched the meter right away 
from the gas pipes, and carried the whole thing off, got it open 
and pocketed the contents, 8s., and threw the meter away. He 
was charged with stealing, and he pleaded guilty to that, but a 
further charge came about in this way. He could very well have 
turned the gas off, because there was a stop tap that he could 
have used, but he just left the pipe with the gas coming out into 
the cellar. The gas seeped through the wall into the adjoining 
house, for it was a wall of rubble loosely cemented together. The 
result was that a lady in the adjoining house, who was asleep in 
3 her bedroom, was partially asphyxiated. There can be no doubt 
that gas is a noxious thing, and, if you cause someone to take it, 
you obviously endanger their life. But did his act come within 
§ the provisions of the section, that is to say, was his act malicious? 
‘There have been two principal groups of offences where the 
a word ‘malicious’ has been considered. One line has been the 
offences of malicious damage to property, and the other line has 
i - been offences against the person, such as wounding and inflicting 
| _ other forms of harm. i ie 
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_- Damage Done with a Wicked Mind "Le 

a As regards malicious damage to property, it is obvious that as 
far as the criminal law is concerned the mere fact that a person 
has damaged property is not a reason for regarding his conduct 
as criminal. It is a commonplace that accidents will happen, and 
that if blame can be attached to anyone, the amount of blame 
can vary a great deal. The whole idea of malicious damage to 
property is that the damage is done with a wicked mind, out of 
spite—or, rather, that used to be the idea. Suppose that a man 

does deliberate damage to property, but there is no evidence that 


malice in this sense. The right analysis ought to be that, if it is 
shown that a man has done deliberate damage, that is good 
evidence to establish his wicked mind; but that view did not 
commend itself to the Judges. They took to dividing malice into 
-(@) express malice and (6) implied or constructive malice. The 

_ present Lord Chief Justice said in 1948: ‘If an unlawful act is 
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Another word that has given trouble again and again is the. 


he had spite against anyone in particular and so we cannot prove 
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done wilfully the law implies malice”. To say that the law 
implies something is to say that the law does not mind whether 


that thing is really there or not. The proposition becomes this: 


if you intentionally do a wrongful act, without just cause or 
excuse, the law will treat you as if you had a wicked mind. So 
wickedness or spite ceases to be an essential element. In the 
ordinary run of cases of malicious damage to property and 


malicious wounding, the defendant clearly meant to do the damage 


or hurt that in fact occurred. The trouble comes when the defen- 


_dant’s intention was to do a particular wrongful act, but by mis- 


chance he has done a different one: he may intend to hurt A but 


. may hurt B, or he may intend to damage property and hurt a 


person, or vice versa. aes 
| In the past the tendency of lawyers has been to look at that 


question as if it were primarily one of law. The argument has been 


this: to commit a crime a man must have a guilty mind: if he 
intends to commit offence A, then he has a guilty mind, and if 
what he does amounts to the acts required for offence B, that, 
plus his already guilty mind, makes him liable for offence B. The 
most startling application of that legal idea was constructive 
murder. If a man was committing a felony, and a death occurred 
in the course of it, whether death or personal injury was to be 
anticipated or not, that was murder. Suppose.that in the case of 
the gas the lady next door had died: last century it would have 
been argued that the prisoner was committing the felony of 
larceny of the meter and its contents, and therefore a resulting 
death would have been murder. The Homicide Act, 1957, has 
abolished what was left of this old rule of constructive murder. 


Fight Outside the Pub 


The law of malicious damage and malicious injury also might 
have produced constructive crimes. The key case is that of 
Pembliton in 1874*. The prisoner and others had been drinking 
in a public house. They had got turned out at about eleven o’clock 


because they had become disorderly, and the whole party started 


fighting in the street outside. The prisoner went across the street 
from the others, picked up a stone and threw it at the people he 
had been fighting with, but it went over their heads and broke 
a plate glass window. Had he committed malicious damage? The 
jury found that the prisoner intended to hit the people, but did 
not intend to break the window; nevertheless they found the 
prisoner guilty. The case then came before a court of five Judges. 
The prosecution put forward the old conception of the word 
‘malicious ’, that it means a wicked or spiteful mind: the argu- 


ment then runs that the prisoner intended to hurt someone, there- 


fore he was in a state of wickedness or spite, therefore he was 
malicious when he broke the window. But that is no more than 
saying that malice in breaking the window was to be implied. 
Now the conception of malice being either express or implied 
had, as I have explained, knocked the bottom out of the idea of 
malice connoting wickedness. Malice had come to mean intention, 
wilfulness. One of the Judges put it in these words: 
‘Can this man be considered, on the case submitted to us, as 
having wilfully broken a pane of glass? The jury might perhaps 
have found on this evidence that the act was malicious because 
they might have found that the prisoner knew that the natural 
consequences of his act would be to break the glass and although 
that was not his wish yet that he was reckless whether he did it 
or not’, 
The Judge explained that he would ‘have told the jury that if 
the prisoner knew there were windows behind, and that the prob- 
able consequence of his act would be to break one of them, that 
would be evidence for them of malice’. The jury, however, was 
not directed in that way, and as they had not considéred the right 
question, the conviction was quashed. 
This seems reasonable enough. We cannot look inside a man’s 


1[1957] 3 W.L.R. 76. * Gott v Measures [1948] 1 K.B. 234 at 239. * (1874) L.R. 2,.C-C.R. 119 


- » decide what we think he must have 
stances include anything that the 


22° prisoner may: say, which we may. 
or may not believe, but often the determining factor will be the 
- feeling among jurymen or magistrates that the defendant must 
have known that something was likely to happen, because anybody 
could see that that was what would happen. This approach is 
illustrated by the rather odd case of Martin in 1881+. Martin was 
charged with unlawfully and maliciously inflicting grievous bodily 
harm. He had been in the gallery of a theatre, but he left before 
the rest of the audience and on his way down the stairs he turned 
out two lights; and, at the bottom of the stairs, where the doors 
would ordinarily have been open, he | put an iron bar across. The 
result was that people who started leaving the theatre found 
themselves in darkness on the stairs,, there was a panic and a 
number of people were injured. It is not at all clear why he did it. 
At the trial one of the questions left to the jury was whether he 
had the intention of causing terror and alarm in the minds of 
persons leaving the gallery. The jury found that he had that 
intention. He was convicted and his conviction was upheld on 
appeal. The judgements were extremely short, simply going on 
the point that what happened was the natural consequence of that 
_ which he did. Anyone would have known what would happen. 


A Cut Face 

Yet the old idea that once your mind is guilty for one kind of 
act then that can support a charge for another act has not com- 
pletely disappeared. In 1886 a soldier called Latimer was prose- 
- cuted for unlawfully and maliciously wounding a woman’. The 
prisoner had quarrelled with a man in a public house, and come 
back into the house with his belt in his hand and swung round 
the belt to hit the other man. The belt, however, bounded off and 
hit a woman who was nearby, cutting her face open. In reply to a 
specific question, the jury found that the hitting of the woman was 
purely accidental and not such a consequence of the blow as the 
prisoner ought to have expected. On that the defence argued that 
the prisoner was entitled to be acquitted, principally because of 
Pembliton. Pembliton appeared to have laid down that if the 
consequences are not what you intend them to be, then the material 


point is whether they are something that you ought to have ~ 


“expected, and as the jury had found that cutting the woman’s face 
was not something that the prisoner ought to have expected, he 
ought not to be convicted. This point came before five Judges and 
all of them upheld the conviction. 

They regarded: offences as belonging to ‘categories. Latimer had 
intended to cause bodily harm, and that is what he had done. 

In other words, provided you keep within the same kind of offence, © 


the malice can be transferred from the intended victim to someone 


that you did not expect to hurt at all, and it is irrelevant whether 
you ought to have anticipated that that might happen or not. It 
is only when the guilty mind is directed to one category of offence, 
as in Pembliton where the intent was to hurt a person but the 
result was to break a window, that it is relevant to ask whether 


the consequences were something that the prisoner ought to have ~ 


expected. 

The result of these three cases shows that malicious means 
either (a) an intent to do harm of the kind that was in fact done 
or (6) foresight that a particular kind of harm might result, and a 
reckless disregard of the risk of that happening. Now if we apply 
these principles to Cunningham, he did not intend that the gas 
should reach the sleeping woman next door. So we must ask about 


his foresight. Can we say that he must have known that this was — 


what would happen, and yet showed a reckless disregard of 
whether it happened or not? That would be a matter for the jury 
and they would have to think about any evidence about the 
nature of this supporting wall, the knowledge of the prisoner and 
so on, just as in Pembliton knowledge of the existence of the 
window would have been relevant. Cunningham, however, shares 
with Pembliton not only the same principles of law, but the same 
result: 
they should have been, that is to say, they were never told to 
work the thing out on the lines of foresight of consequence. We 
‘may guess what they would have said, but we do not know for 
certain, and in those circumstances the conviction for administer- 


#1881) 8 Q.B.D. 54. oe 17 Q.B.D. 359, ©The Court accepted the statement of the law as it 
Law, and repeated in the 16th edition edited by ro S W. 
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“mission of such an offence then appears as something that, inthe 


something to be said against making any change. The present 


- that view: is it necessary, and is it right?—Third onairm 


for in Cunningham, too, the jury were not directed as 
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But it does make one think abou 

expressed. Being malicious does not mean what one Vv 

it means; it does not require any malice. It is as if a man can be © 

angry without having anger. Does this really matter? = = + 
I think it does matter. It raises the whole question aiicthens 

the law really does have to be expressed in obscure language. a 

Why cannot the law be clear, and written in such a way that an 


ordinary person can understand it? The criminal law especially 
should never be obscure. The notion of crime is not just the doing — 


of a prohibited act. It is the idea of doing something that is wrong) af 
and against the law, and that you know to be wrong. Solongas 
that is accepted the whole force of social compulsions stand behind 
the law. But as long as we have offences with words like ‘mali- 
cious’ which are used in a sense that no ordinary person would 
expect, the result is that conviction or acquittal sometimes appear 


to turn on the cleverness of lawyers. The moral force of the 
. criminal law has also been sapped by the creation of a whole host = a: 

of statutory offences that can be committed without one having a 

any feeling of doing wrong, and indeed in some cases without the = 
: slightest idea that one is committing an offence at all. The com- = a 


scale of moral values, hardly matters. 

There would be an obvious advantage in redrafting our criminal 
law to show the need for the guilty mind, and to define it in 
words that are used in their ordinary meaning; but there is also | 


language has been used for a long period and it is understood 
by all lawyers and judges concerned. If we were to start off with 
a completely different set of words we could not be sure that the 

courts would accept them at their face value. Lawyers would 
probably find some uncertainty and then we should get judicial 
decisions, and the new wording might come to have as artificial a 
meaning as the present terms. The weight of legal tradition is 
great, and so why go looking for trouble? But ought we to accept 
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One was a man with faith, ais Ray ot og 
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Both were faithful in death. . G Ee ped 
It matters not a scrap, . 
The name you call it by, 


This light that shines on the ded 3 LE See i 
_ Who have died faithfully, eee. 
Men of faith and of doubt. ~ ae 
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When the great storm. is sent . r 
On the world and the hail i is ashes 
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Art 


Michael Andrews . 


By DAVID SYLVESTER 


HE idea of a first one-man show at the Beaux Arts 

‘Gallery calls to mind the image of walls thickly covered 

with canvases thickly covered with paint and bursting 

with conviction. The latest of the series, however, that of 
Michael Andrews, bears as much resemblance to this archetype 
as a daisy chain to a rhododendron bush. The pictures are sparely 
hung, for all that they are a selection from the work of seven 
years. The paint has been put on diffidently: even where it has 
become physically thick through prolonged overworking, it does 
not give an impression of thickness. And the overall impact, so 
far from being one of blazing certitude, is of works that are 
unsure of themselves. 

Their tentativeness, all the same, is 
very far from giving them a tenuous- 
ness. On the contrary, every one of 
them has a substance and a presence, 
the substance and presence of a 
necessary utterance. Each seems the 
result of a particular obsession, 
nothing seems painted for the sake of 
painting another canvas. We suspect 
that many a talented painter would 
produce an exhibition out of the 
thought Andrews puts into a picture, 
for we sense that each of his pictures 
embodies a period of life, an accumu- 
lation of experience. 

But in spite of all that has gone 
into them—or more likely because of 
it—these paintings.all look unresolved, 
with that endearingly unprofessional 
uneasy look that is so common in 
English paintings of figure-subjects: it 
is most frequently found in the work 
of minor artists of the eighteenth 
century, but even at the highest level, 
most Stubbses have it, as do Turner’s 
portraits. It is as if the artist had had 
to learn the language of his painting 
as he painted it, learn it more or less 
from scratch. (Tournier’s ‘ Guardian 
Angel’ at the Winter Exhibition is an 
example of a foreign painting which 
looks English simply because it has 
this quality.) 

But Andrews’ awkwardness is not only an aspect of his pro- 
nounced Englishness. It is also the awkwardness of almost every 
modern painter who has not been content to solve his problems 
by simplifying them. Modern art, since Monet, has been a series 
of extreme statements, which is to say partial statements: its 
glory has been its demonstration of how much can be eliminated 
of the traditional apparatus of art without eliminating art. The 
modern artist who aims at the inclusiveness of traditional European 
art runs up against the difficulty of recovering that inclusiveness 
without embracing what have become the clichés of the tradition, 
and the awkwardness arises from trying to have one without the 
other. 

Andrews, in his delicately bungling fashion, has in some ways 
gone remarkably far towards surmounting this dilemma. In the 
first place, he has succeeded in making every picture tell a story, 
as pictures used to do, without employing expressionistic 
deformations to drive home the point and without lapsing into 
illustration (the result of the painter taking his eyes off the 
characters in the story in order to concentrate on making them 
tell it, and so having to use clichés to represent them). The story 
is always some sort of reverie about life in our time, rather as 


*Lorenza Mazzetti in Italy ’ (1954), by Michael Andrews: 
from the exhibition at the Beaux Arts Gallery, Bruton 
Place, London 


early Bonnards are reveries about contemporary life. And one feels 
that the future will find in them that intense period flavour which 
we find in the Bonnards of the ’nineties. Yet, in spite of the acute 
feeling for life now, Andrews’ mood often is one most rarely 
found in art now, a mood of pleasure. And this ties up with 
another of his peculiarities—that his paintings have a kind of 
beauty, or sometimes prettiness, that tends to conform, above all 
in colour, with the conventional idea of beauty, or prettiness, 
which is to say the discredited idea. They conform without ever 
quite falling into cliché. 

Linked with this acceptance of a traditional canon of beauty is 
Andrews’ treatment of space. At a 
time when pictorial space is generally 
either rigorously shallow or else has 
the hallucinatory steepness of Manner- 
ist space, Andrews presents us, as 
scarcely any painters have since 
Seurat, with the serene order, the cool 
radiance, of classical space-composi- 
tion. Seurat, in fact, surely inspired 
the earliest work here, the Slade 
competition-piece ‘August for the 
people’ (wrongly catalogued as ‘ Sun- 
day for the people’). But in ‘ Lorenza 
Mazzetti in Italy’, painted in Rome 
in 1954, the source itself has been 
approached: it would be difficultsto 
think of a twentieth-century painting 
closer to Piero (as one might expect, 
the unfinished portions of ‘The 
Nativity’ are what are called to 
mind). The coupling of a Piero- 
esque space with the homage to Cold- 
stream implied in the brushstrokes 
with which the face is painted makes 
this picture, by the way, a rather per- 
ceptive piece of art criticism. 

With ‘Some people sunbathing ’, 
painted in 1955, Andrews moved 
away from a tonal method and also 
attempted a more complex and diffuse 
type of design. The over-schematic 
treatment ‘of the figures (which con- 
trasts with the consummate control 
of space) suggests that he was un- 
certain how to distort the forms in order to achieve those 
echoes, those rhymes between one shape and another which are 
needed to give unity in this more colouristic and also less central- 
ised kind of picture. He appears since to have sought the answer 
in Bonnard, an influence discernible in most of his recent paint- 
ings—in ‘ A garden party’, in ‘ A girl on a balcony’, and in the 
very large work in progress, ‘ Late evening on a summer day’, 
a most subtly luxurious representation of a necking party. The 
influence of Bonnard has involved a certain compression of space: 
this is not so deep as hitherto; planes are uptilted, the distant 
distances are shortened. But this is not Bonnard’s space, which 
is flat art nouveau pattern given a certain depth. These paintings 
begin with the idea of depth and then contest it till the elusive 
point is reached at which space seems to have a radiant amplitude 
and yet be destructible. Thus it becomes infinitely precious. 

Of the five young British painters showing at the I.C.A. and 
the six at Roland, Browse and Delbanco’s, the most interesting 
and promising is Barry Daniels (at the latter gallery), a 
thoroughly uneven painter but at his best a very subtle and poetic 
colourist. His greatest scope for development may lie along the 
lines suggested by his water colours, 
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Another tale ‘of the ealanaat 


HAT do you see when someone talks about the 

magic of the South Seas? Great rollers breaking on 

the reefs, palms leaning against the wind, the music 

¥ — of guitars with brown-skinned laughing people danc- 

ing under the enormous bow] of the sky? That is all there, and 
the films and the stories you read would have you believe that 
there is little else in the Pacific; but of course there is, and this 
story is about another kind of magic which is to be found, and 


_ in particular in the Solomon Islands, in the Western Pacific. 


Magic that is evil, magic that is used for gain and destruction 
among primitive peoples since time immemorial has been given 
different names: Voodoo, Black Magic, call it what you will. I am 
not saying that there are 2... ___._— 
not other kinds of magic.’ 
The Solomon people, for 
instance, use what. you 
and I would call magic 
in their fertility cere- 
monies: they ask for 
better crops or for chil- 
dren; and the old priests 
there use it for pro- 
phesying when the por- 
poises will come, or when 
the bonito—a large kind 
of mackerel—will be 
shoaling in certain 
places. 

I have always thought 


suited to magic, with 
their high mountain 
ranges, heavy rain 

forests, lagoons, and ‘““" ; 

the volcanic blow-ups which occur quite frequently. There are 
very few indigenous animals, and sometimes it is eerie walking 
in the jungle. There is hardly any noise except your own footsteps 
and sometimes the wind and maybe an occasional bird call. The 


people too fit in: mostly Melanesian, short and dark, they vary — 


considerably from island to island, and’they are divided roughly 


_ into the bush people who keep up in the mountains and the salt- 


water people who live along the shores. There are so many varia- 
tions amongst them that even on one island they cannot under- 
stand one another’s speech; ‘so pidgin English is the lingua franca 
of the group, though English is now being taught to a much larger 


extent. 


Primitive people live very close to nature, and the senses which 
in you and me are rather smothered by civilisation are highly 
developed in some of them: telepathy, pre-cognition, and what we 
call loosely the sixth sense. One of the most remarkable examples 
of that kind of thing that I remember was when the District 
Officer of Malaita and his cadet were both killed by the Sinerango 
people in 1929..The killing took place on the south-east coast 
of the island of Malaita, and immediately after it had happened 
an old Fa’atambu—a priest—some 120 miles to the north told 
another government official about it. He couldn’t have known it 
was going to happen; it was not a planned killing; there was not 
time to get the news by drum signal, and smoke signals are not 
used on Malaita. ay 

But apart from Fa’atambus and other people with special gifts. 
of that kind, the people in the Solomons are primitive and very 
much a prey to superstition and hearsay, and of course they all 
went in great fear of ghosts and spirits, so they were easy victims 
of the Vele magic. ham 5 

The origin of Vele magic is unknown. It had to do with the fact 
that, as far as we can tell, there were never any overall systems of 


government in the Solomons such as you find in other primitive 


could victimise the population, and so I believe that it was origi- _ 
nally invented by someone who wanted to have a means of keeping 
his position as head of an island without having to fight for it all 


the time. ; 


But when I went to the Solomons in 1937 that had all changed : 
as a direct result of the work of one of my predecessors, Com- — 


mander Wright, and the Vele men were no longer headmen or 


chiefs; in fact, one of the difficulties in stamping out the practice — 
of magic was to try to find the Vele men. It was in 1933 thatthe — 
people of the islands — 


of San Cristobal and 
Guadalcanal were being 
terrorised by Vele men 


effort to break up this 


greatly handicapped, be- 
cause no one would talk 


men either died, or if 

they recovered: were far 
. too frightened to say 

anything about them. 


_ hard work he managed 
E to catch some Vele men, 
and he brought them to court where they received long sentences. 
The people saw this and they saw that the Vele men were not 
spirits, nor were they above the law, and Wright’s work and his 
encouragement of the people to fight against intimidation did a 
great deal to end the rule of fear which the man who possessed 


the Vele magic could bring about. Wright discovered, too, how | 
the Vele man worked. The victim was usually someone against 
whom the Vele man had a grudge, or else he may have coveted — 


the man’s wife or his possessions. The attack was usually 
delivered at dusk, always when the victim was alone, and often 
when he was returning from the fields. This was the 


cunning part of the attack: the Vele man was careful to spread he 


rumours that he had heard that there was a Vele man in the 


area, and also there was a certain bird whose evening song meant — 


that the Vele man was near. All this, of course, helped to raise 

a state of hysteria in the village and no one would venture out 

at night. — S35 ts Wa Rade a 
At the right moment, the Vele man would step out of the bush 


behind his victim, clasp him round the throat and force some- 
thing into his mouth, at the same time uttering an incantation — 
in a high-pitched shriek. He would then disappear. The victim — 

would stagger to his village, if he had not collapsed from sheer 
fright and self-hypnosis; and if he was lucky enough someone — 
might be brave enough to give him medicine which might or 
might not make him vomit up the matter which had been forced — 
into his mouth. Generally, however, the victim was left strictly — 


to such an extent that 7 
Commander Wright de- 
cided to make a special — 


- Ce 


about it and the victims — 
of attacks by the Vele 


However, Wright was 
a very determined man, — 
_and after a great deal of 
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~ ashore my ‘iene! came Howat to 


to denounce him to the Government, if you had the courage, but 
_ probably the prospect of the profits you could make from the 
~Vele magic would lead you to strike a bargain with the owner 
_ of the magic power. Another interesting point about this was that 
the Vele men really persuaded themselves that they had super- 
natural powers. Some of them didn’t seem to have realised the 


significance of the poisonous matter which they eed down the 
throats of their victims. 


I do not know to what extent Vele still exists in pike Solomons 
eur imagine there might still be.some in the islands which were 
untouched by the war; but my first and last acquaintance with it 
was in 1940 when I was the District Officer of Guadalcanal. My 
district station was in Aola Bay, on the south-east coast, and my 


nearest neighbours to the north were the manager of a coconut. 


plantation and his wife. They were Russians who had managed 
to get out of Russia at the time of the revolution, and very nice 
people they were. In those days there were few Europeans in 
_ the islands and it was most difficult for them to see each other 
because, apart from work which might keep you away from 
your neighbours for long periods, there were no roads 
and of: course no cars, and so you had either to walk or go 
by sea, ‘and if you went by sea you went oa in the district 


vessel or by canoe. 


So when I went along to see my friends it meant either walking 
about ten miles along the shore, across several rivers, and through 
a number of coconut plantations; or else if the weather was good 
and I was not feeling too tired I would take my canoe with a 
couple of police who might be off duty and willing to earn some 
tobacco. I was very fond of my canoe. It had been made for me 
by the canoe makers of Ysabel, a district famous for its canoes, 
and I had had it made to take three people when I had been 
District Officer there some time previously. The canoe was built 
to look like a crocodile with a gaping mouth and with its tail high 
up in the air. It was known locally as Voua, which means ‘ croco- 
dile’ in the Bauro dialect of Ysabel. It was a beautifully balanced 
craft; the paddles were long and shaped like narrow leaves and 
they and the canoe were carved with pictures of the bonito and 
the local birds. 

That afternoon the sea was calm, and we ‘took the canoe. It 
was hot in the sun, but I was looking forward to a yarn and 


_- some tea, and we reached the plantation quite quickly. As I came 


- 
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in your Pliage. was a Vele man ' ‘it- would be easy . 


they were full of news. When we “had settled down to have tea 
the manager | burst out and told me that there had been a case of 


Vele amongst his labour force the day before. I was all attention 


naturally and asked for details, and this is what he told me. 

The evening before one of his labourers—a young Malaita man 
—had gone to get some sweet potatoes from the field. He had 
not been thinking about anything in particular, but as he neared 
the house on his way back he had heard the bird which meant 
that the Vele man was near. He had tried to run, but his legs 
would not work and he swore that he saw the Vele man step 
out of the bush in front of him; then he remembered nothing 
else until he had woken up in the manager’s house with the 


manager pouring brandy down his throat. 
But the manager told me there was more to it than that. When 

his friends missed Tomu—the man in question—they had gone 

-out to look for him, and had found him unconscious on the 


path near to the labourers’ houses. Now, they were all very 
frightened because they knew about Vele men, They were Malaita 
men, mostly, very ignorant and superstitious, but at least they had 


the sense to bring him into the house and to call the manager. 


When he saw Tomu he was as stiff as a board and apparently 
dying from sheer fright. He was frothing at the mouth, and the 
manager was at his wits’ end as to what to do. He tried to revive 
him but it had no effect, so he thought there was only one thing 
left to try. He went and got his old Bible, and set it up on a table 


_at Tomu’s feet. He covered him with a blanket and put a bright 


light near his eyes, and then started to read Genesis in a loud 


voice, with all the appropriate gestures. He went on reading and 


reading and nothing happened, but after half an hour or so he 
noticed the young man’s eyelids beginning to flicker. He read 
louder and louder, and faster and faster, and quite soon Tomu 
recovered consciousness, and after a little brandy he was all right. 
So that night the manager put him in the hospital with a guard 


to make quite sure he wasn’t going to be frightened any more and 
q going g y 


next morning he was well. 

I congratulated my friend most heartily, and a little later we 
went along to see Tomu; he was quite normal. But he insisted 
he had seen the Vele man. 

Personally, I think the bird song and his superstitious nature 
had thrown him into a state of shock, but I must say that the 
method used to bring him back from almost certain death seemed 
to me to be highly ingenious and a wonderful triumph of the 
power of good over evil—don’t you think so too? —Home Service 


Letters to the Editor 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles printed in 
THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 
\ 


What Is the Right Attitude to Science? 

Sir,—Dr. Kurt "Mendelssohn was surely right in his talk, 
- ‘What Is the Right Attitude to Science?’ (THE LISTENER, 
January 2). He focused attention on the early specialisation in the 
majority of English schools and contrasted this with the broader 
course of studies to the age of eighteen in Russian schools, He 
pointed to the longer period spent in study at the Russian uni- 
versities and to the much greater financial incentive to the more 


highly qualified people. 


Some years ago certain of the London Medical Schools decided 
as an experiment to accept for training boys who had little or no 
background of scientific training at school but who had shown 
themselves capable in other studies. Four of these come to mind 
who studied classics with some English, French, and other subjects 
as subsidiary interests. All were of good, none of exceptional, 
ability at the time. All have since distinguished themselves by 


- winning scholarships, prizes, and the like. Two comments are 


and knows how to write an essay’. 
“ of a former pupil himself who said, ‘Apart from the linguistic 


- ee 


relevant. Of one, his teacher in chemistry said, ‘I can tell him 
‘to read the text book and he will pick out what is important 
The other was the comment 


knowledge itself, which has been useful, I have something to think 
about and relax with in my spare time’. 

It is unfair to argue from a small number of particular 
examples. Perhaps the authorities of some of those medical 
schools could give more facts and figures than are available to me, 
which would support the case against early specialisation. Cer- 
tainly my own experience of the medical profession has been that 
the finest general practitioner of my acquaintance never touched 
natural sciences till he went to Cambridge and maintained through 
life a lively, informed interest in literature and art, being at the 
same time a fine automobile engineer capable of stripping and 
repairing any normal motor engine. Perhaps he was exceptional. 

Yours, etc., 

London, N.W.3 K. M. L. BENSON 
Disillusionment in Poland 

Sir,—Mr. David Floyd’s talk (THE LISTENER, January 2) on 

‘ Disillusionment in Poland ’ is illustrated—appropriately enough 
by a doleful picture of a ‘market scene in Lodz’. The authen- 
ticity of the picture is not in question: yet how it distorts the 
bigger picture—the town itself. 
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Y ] Basirycook estab- 
* nts were up to Viennese father. cae Bond Street standards; 
; ‘that its top business executives—as I surmise them to have 


: dining in the local equivalent of Grosvenor House or the Savoy 
oC Grill “in. a “manner 7 expense account expert. must have 
applauded. 


that any thriving industrial town—even more particularly in 
_ Czechoslovakia—has a pretty high standard of living by compari- 


=. > sor with any non-industrial town which—unhappily, like Warsaw 
x yt -itself—belongs to history rather than manufacture. 

i Yours, etc., : 
ae London, S.W.1 Joun NorTH 
ee us a 

ss Portrait of Geonke Gissing 


. Sir,—I have in my possession a letter which provides additional 
evidence of Gissing’s ‘act of dishonesty’. It was written by 


a a another of his contemporaries at Owen’s College, Manchester, 
or and does substantially confirm the account given by Morley 
a -_ Roberts.in The Private Life of Henry Maitland. 


During 1929 my father-in-law, the late Hamish Miles, while 
- engaged in writing a Life of Gissing, received the following 
version of the incident from J.-J: tee oe of Trinity College, 
: Cambridge: 
aes: 4 I remember . . . in a general way the tragedy in his [Gissing’s] 
x -Jast year at the College. It, was I think in June 1876. Dr, Green- 


ee wood, the Principal, had asked some of the students to dinner, 
ae =. - -but it was not till long after the time fixed that our host arrived 
~~ and _then he was very much agitated and upset. It came out after- 
S wards that Gissing should have been at the dinner and that not 
Jong before dinner time Dr. Greenwood had been summoned to 

the Police Court to bail out Gissing who had been arrested on a 

charge of theft. I am not sure that any account appeared in the 
i newspapers, ‘Dr. Ward who was very influential with the Man- 
ae chester Guardian I believe either got the report suppressed or put 
in a very inconspicuous form. He also looked after Gissing when 
his sentence penited ead got work for him on one of the London 
papers. ' 
It is significant mat the severely edited Letters of George 
RGus to his Family (1927) omits any letters written between 

_ May or June and October, 1876 (pages 11- ‘12)—the time when 

these events took place. Surely also’ the ‘act of dishonesty ’ 

accounts for Gissing’s departure for America that autumn. 

+ Yours, etc., 
OWEN D. WHITNEY 


ee 


SaaS Heyshott 


3 ‘Chance’ and Joseph Conrad 
: Sir,—I gladly concede Mr. Dixon’s two points (es HE LISTENER, 
_ January 9) about my Conrad talk: Sulaco is an imaginary 
locality, and there are women characters in Conrad who carry a 
good deal of the weight. Indeed I made the second one myself. 
But I do not think that they greatly affect my two main points 
—that Conrad never portrays a shore society with which he was 
a intimately acquainted, and that the masculine values are notice- 
ably dominant in his works. And I didn’t use Lawrence as a stick 
to beat Conrad, so why should Mr. Dixon do the reverse? 
As for its being ‘ well known that Mr. Hough is second-in- 
command of the new “ Lawrence Cult” ’, I presume it is implied 
that Dr. Leavis is the commander-in-chief. It is true that I have 
; _ written a book on Lawrence and that Dr. Leavis had previously 
_-~—s written a more important one. But mine is certainly not part of 
a cult; it was written from a different point of view from his; 
and he would, I am sure, be most unwilling to reckon me among 
a his coadjutors. 
i ae Yours, etc., 
‘ : Cambridge GRAHAM Houcn 


“The Harington Family’ 

"7 . Sir,—The anonymous reviewer who kindly Poriherited on my 
book The Harington Family in your columns referred to one 
branch of this family as ‘ pseudo-Haringtons ’. The Haringtons 
Be ccscaiigs in this way are all the descendants of a ree who 


Bes togettes with their womenfolk, were lunching and — 


_ The explanation of this Iron Curtain paradox is, of course, 


been, down to the 
- present day. If everyone were } veld to be living under a pseudonym 


whose ancestry in the fifteenth century is in doubt, Burke and 


_ Debrett would be slim volumes. 

I am sure your reviewer would welcome an opportunity to . 
exercise his taste and judgement in this matter, if only as a 
courtesy to living members of the. family. 


‘ 


Yours, etc., 


Glasgow, W.2 IAN GRIMBLE 


[Our reviewer writes: 


I should be sorry to give Gffente to any living Harington, but I _ 
do not think the words in my review can do that. Mr. Grimble 


makes it quite plain in his book that the Haringtons in question 
(whatever may be said about their descendants) cannot now be 
linked with the medieval family which he traces so efficiently and 


are therefore at best a dubious ‘ branch of this family ’.] 


evidence comes not from 


‘Greek Architecture’ 

Sir,—A critic who permits himself such language as your 
reviewer (THE LIsTENER, December 19) uses of Lawrence’s book 
should at least be sure of his facts. Some of his mis-statements 
are, indeed, comparatively trivial, though seriously unfair to the 


author. He says, for instance, of ‘the ‘bed’ and ‘corona’ of the © 


Doric cornice, that these terms are ‘ not known, it seems, to Mr. 
Lawrence ’. In fact, on page 107 (a page from which the reviewer 


_ elsewhere quotes) Lawrence defines in his text and illustrates 


in figure 57 both these terms, and he discusses ‘corona’ 
at least once again on page 174, in the important chapter 
“Niceties of Doric design’, which the reviewer shows no sign 


‘of having read. 


More serious is the reviewer’s involuntary revelation that he 
has no understanding of the ‘triglyph problem’, a problem of 
such central importance that Vitruvius (iv. 3. 1) says that its 


‘insolubility led many famous ancient architects to abandon Doric 


for Ionic. The reviewer writes: 
He attributes the greater thickness of fifth-century architraves 
to the weight of marbie tiles, then, he thinks, first fashionable. 
But it results from purely aesthetic causes, the triglyph problem 
and a better relation of the architrave to the abacus. . 
It may be true that in this matter aesthetic reasons were more 
important than structural ones, but to treat the triglyph problem 
as even part cause of the thickening of architraves is to put the 
cart ludicrously before the horse. The triglyph problem, as 
Lawrence lucidly explains in the very passage to which the 
reviewer refers (page 106 and note 4), is mainly a direct and 
lamentable resu/t of the architrave thickening. 

Again, there is no inconsistency, as the reviewer suggests, be- 
tween Lawrence’s description (page 108) of the probable construc- 


tion of Greek timber roofs and his statement on page 144 that the 


remains of the Aphaia temple do not suffice to confirm the restora- 
tion of its wooden support and ceiling. The most important 
‘the fantasy of Fiechter’ but from the 
inscriptional account of the roofing of Philo’s arsenal. 

Finally it should be pointed out that the reviewer makes no 
attempt even to indicate the book’s range and variety. He confines 
his remarks almost entirely to fifth-century Doric and Ionic 
temple architecture. Indeed, except for two or three slight refer- 
ences, mostly bearing on this same theme, he deals only with five 
chapters (10-14, less than seventy pages) out of a book of twenty- 
five chapters, totalling (apart from notes and bibliography) nearly 
300 pages. No reader of the review could guess that Lawrence 
devotes eighty pages to pre-Hellenic building, nor that he 
discusses, besides Hellenistic religious architecture, civil building 
of every kind and date, including town-planning and fortification, 
nor yet that the book contains 171 figures and over 150 photo- 
graphic plates, many of them new or unfamiliar. 

Yours, etc., 


Cambridge D. S. ROBERTSON 


[Our reviewer writes: 

I am sorry to have to argue with Professor Robertson, whose 
very respectable book contains accurate and detailed information, 
of a sort for which I have searched Professor Lawrence in vain. 
- The words ‘bed’ and ‘corona’ are evidently not familiar to 
Lawrence, though he occasionally uses ‘corona’. On page 128 he 
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honest carpenter Zimmer ’ ; 

_. On May 13, 1873, Mérike wrote 
‘ friend Gottlob Schreiner, a talented dr 
oulded? > (The | in 1826. I took him to see the ailing Hélderlin: . *, Schreiner drew 


an LE see signs teristic of the sitter—a judgement | from personal acquaintance and ~ 
observation. This letter is printed on page 465 of Eduard Maérike: 
Unverofjentlichte Briefe eon Seebass, 1945).] 


Mr. E.. M. Forster as a Symbolist 


e about lier Batis: eaigtieced ae Sir,—Mr. Kermode (THE LISTENER, January 2) gives an acute 
nor in Sicily but as Praetor in Rome. and sensitive analysis ae: symbolism and: orderliness in A Passage 
agre and inconsistent on Greek timber roofs. 0 India (the title of which is in itself presumably a symbol). 
bove the ceiling (Plate 38B) rose aframe- I feel, however, that some reference might have been made to 
eld up the intermediate supports of the Mr. Forster’s own remarks in an interview printed in the Paris 
eS: Fiechter’ s fantasy, viz. his restoration of the Review of spring, 1953: they throw light on the ‘ intelligent 

f Aphaia. Page 144 says about this very temple that ‘ there faking’ and the ‘love’ which Mr. Kermode sees as reconciling 
ugh fragments to confirm the restoration. of everything order and significance : 


e wooden roof ’—the roof which page 108 has treated as When I began A Passage to India I knew that something 
e. I see no reference in these passages to the specifications for important happened in the Marabar Caves, and that it would 
Mae which Professor pee: had eins cites aS have a central place in the novel—but I didn’t know what it 
would be. . . . The Marabar Caves represented an area in which 
concentration can take place. A cavity. They were something to 
focus everything up: they were to engender an event like an egg. 
The Hindu Festival, he later explains, 
was architecturally necessary. I needed a lump, or a Hindu temple 
if you like—a mountain standing up, It is well placed; and it 
gathers up some strings. But there ought to be more after it. 
The lump sticks out a little too much. 


I imagine Mr. Kermode would find Mr. Forster in agreement 
Perils him in his suggestion that ‘ the feeling that a work of art 
e cost. of making the Sechitteve abaurtia ceR for: the columns '. must be in this exalted sense orderly . . . seems less potent 
_ below. See, as I said, Lawrence Plate 31. So classical architects now’. It would be stimulating, however, to hear Mr. Kermode 
r _ swung: sharply round, and made a much thicker, better balanced discuss the novels of, say, Mr. Graham Greene in this connection 
_architrave. See, as I said, Plate 48. The greater thickness is noticed (does fear replace ‘ love’ in this author’s approach to life; or are 
chiefly from the position of the angle triglyph, now centred far his devices—his ‘ faking "too obvious, as Mr. Colin Wilson finds, 
outside the axis of the corner-column. This is what I meant to dismissing Mr. Greene’s heroes from his list of significant out- 
_ say, and I am sorry that, in cutting down a review already too  siders), or even better, of Miss Compton-Burnett. 

i ai ous tse eet res Saag bes ee Saas Yours, etc., 

that the triglyph problem led to thicker architraves. It is still true 
Be that Lawrence, however ‘lucid’, has nowhere shown that thin © re eet , EOE ESOS 
__architraves displease the eye. And why, if marble tiles needed more 


‘ f 9 
massive supports, was the fifth-century corona made oe no Oxfor d Common Room igs > 
heavier? ae Sir,—In THE LISTENER of January 2 your reviewer writes of 


I concentrated on 1 classical temples, because these seem to me ‘by Lincoln College, Oxford: ‘Its one great name is Mark Pattison °. 
far the greatest Greek achievement. ] ; He has forgotten that of John Wesley. In 1726 the Rev. Samuel 
& : ie r Wesley wrote, with pardonable pride, ‘My John is a Fellow of 
‘Eduard | Morike’ — a : ? Lincoln’. It is unfair to imply that he won this distinction ‘ by 


- Sir,—Your reviewer of Miss Margaret Mare’s dio on Eduard _ the lottery of selection and by a token gesture to scholarship ’. 

Marike* (THE LISTENER, January 2) states: ‘He is close to | Yours, etc.; 

‘Hélderlin (whom he knew personally) in his awareness of the Raheny _ Tomas J. JOHNSTON 

Bhs 9 world of classical antiquity’. : ; 

___Hélderlin was incurably insane from 1807 till his death in Radio Drama 

1843; he was inclined to address his visitors as ‘ Your Serene. Sir,—May I just pop my persistent head round the mulberry 

. Highness’ or ‘Your Holiness’. Since Morike was born in 1804 bush (Morus Wilsonus) to annotate Mr. Val Gielgud’s ‘two 

he cannot have known | Holderlin when he was sane. It is supposed facts ’? 

at the red nightcap passing to and fro at the window in Morike’s (1) The corrected schedule for oe Home Service this quarter 

n Der Feuerreiter recalls the unhappy Holderlin glimpsed excluded ‘ World Theatre ’ altogether. Now it seems to have been 

1g his room in the tower at Tiibingen. This can hardly con- restored on the scale I pleaded for in THE LISTENER of 

tute personal acquaintance, and I would be interested to know November 21. 

the youn rike did indeed visit Hélderlin and get to know (2) Whether this represents a change of policy or merely 
| persona circumstantial improvisation may be judged from Mr. Gielgud’s 

Yours, ct ; statement (Radio Times, January 3) that the Home Service series 

: ae. Ds Guise represent 

the beginnings of a tendency, which I believe will increase, and 

ought by no means to be diminished, of the use of material for 

madness Same lodged | in a _room on the first Radio Drama that has not been put through the sieve of previous 

s- house at. Tiibingen, where Morike was a theatrical presentation. 

3. Mérike’s best friend in the first two years — ‘There is now not much further for this tendency to go. If the 


Holderin, oe la ia ae ee a Drama Department is not turning its back on the theatre it seems 
‘ ‘Wahnsinn (1831) tells how he used to bring © be revolving rapidly in that direction; and some bushes don’t 

his own dwelling on “yale ome The bear even mulberries. ee 

n there is accepted by Harry Mayne : - Yours, etc., 

» Eduard “ Sein Leben ‘on i London, N.W.2 Roy WALKER 
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NEWS DIARY 


January 8-14 


Wednesday, January 8 

The Prime Minister begins informal talks 
with Mr. Nehru in Delhi : 

Mr. Heathcoat Amory, the new Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, meets industrial leaders 

Mr. Mintoff ‘states that there is now. no 
reason for the Malta Parliament to 
renounce agreements with Britain. 


Thursday, January 9 


President Eisenhower delivers his State of 
the Union message to the U.S; Congress 

Mr. Bulganin, the Soviet Prime Minister, 
sends a Note .to Britain and eighteen 
other countries calling for a ‘ summit con- 
ference’ 

A million building workers put forward 
claims for more pay and a forty-hour 
week 


Friday, January 10 
The Government is to hold discussions with 


aircraft firms on the building of a new 
jet airliner for British European Airways 


Mr. Dulles makes a statement to the 
American press about Mr, Bulganin’s 
letter 


The tribunal on the alleged Bank Rate leak 
sends its report to the Home Secretary 


Saturday, January 11 


The Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia 
accepts the resignation of all the members 
of his Cabinet 


The T.U.C, calls upon all affiliated trade 


unions to protest against the introduction 
of block grants for education 


Sunday, January 12 


President Eisenhower replies to Mr, Bul- 
ganin’s letter stating that he is ready to 
meet Soviet leaders but that the ground 
must be prepared first 

Mr. Macmillan arrives in Karachi where he 
is entertained by the President of Pakistan 


Dr, Fuchs reaches a point within 200 miles 
of the South Pole 


Monday, January 13 


President Eisenhower sends to WS. 
Congress Budget providing for increased 
expenditure on defence 


B.B.C. carries out experiment in ‘ stereo- 
Phonic sound’ 


Tuesday, January 14 


B.O.A.C. orders thirty-five jet airliners from 
Vickers Armstrong 


Archbishop of Canterbury gives his views 
on artificial insemination by donor 


Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia forms 
new Cabinet 


Chairman of Uganda National Congress is 
accused of conspiring to murder Kabaka 
of Buganda 


THE LISTENER 


JANUARY 16 1955 


Mr. Harold Macmillan, who is making a six-weeks’ tour of the Commonwealth, photographed at the shrine 
of Mahatma Gandhi during his stay in Delhi last week. With him is Lady Dorothy Macmillan, On 
January 12 the Prime Minister flew to Karachi for a four-day visit to Pakistan 


The Rt. Hon. Walter Elliot, P.c., C.H., F.R.S., 
M.P., who died on January 8, aged sixty-nine. 
Mr. Elliot represented Scottish constituencies as 
a Conservative in the House of Commons for 
nearly forty years. His first ministerial appoint- 
ment, in 1923, was as Parliamentary Under- 
Secretary of Health for Scotland. From 1932 to 
1936 he was Minister of Agriculture in Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald’s National Government, and 
Minister of Health from 1938 to 1940, Mr. 
Elliot’s interests lay. not only in politics but 
covered a wide field of arts and letters and, social 
affairs. In 1956 he was appointed Lord. High’ 
Commissioner of the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland. He broadcast many times 
and. was familiar to listeners in the programme 
* Any Questions? ’ 


— 


Testing army boots on a rough track at the Ministry of 
clothing and stores experimental establishment at F 
Hampshire: a photograph taken last week 


The last of St. James’s Theatre, King Street, London: a photograph taken 
last week during the demolition of the building, which is to be replaced by 
a block of offices 


) estimate the possible danger to livestock from radioactivity, samples of dust 

tne in the air over farmland were taken by teams working near the Windscale 

actor (background) in Cumberland last week: the instrument being used is a 
converted vacuum-cleaner 


embers of a Rumanian team who took part in the jubilee festival of the English 


ik Dance and Song Society held at the Royal Albert Hall, London, on A winter scene in Norfolk: a photograph taken last week at Earsham looking across the 
January 10 and 11 , , flooded valley of the River Waveney 
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alt a ‘holiday 
witha 
- difference in 


"CZECHOSLOVAKIA | 


_ Karlstejn Castle... the High Tatra Riourtaibs 
(illustrated) . . . the Prague Gardens... the 
Karlsbad Spa—these are sights with a 
difference, and you will find them in lovely 
Czechoslovakia. This is a land of high 
mountains with deep Jakes nestling in their 
valleys; of thrilling winter sports; of fairy- 
tale castles; of enchanting cities where - 
‘modern architecture stands beside the 
ancient. This year, take your holiday abroad 

in fascinating Czechoslovakia. 


We were the pioneers and the ere agency to: arrange ETH ‘aie 
holidays i in Czechoslovakia and our expert and intimate know- | 
ledge of the country, its people, customs and language, enables — 
us to give you the very best advice and unrivalled s service. 


You may book through us'fors 7 1), eerie 


‘k INDIVIDUAL HOLIDAYS 
# BUSINESS TRIPS9 => a | Se 
VISITS TO FRIENDS AND RELATIVES 4 me 
x 16°DAYS RAIL AND COACH TOUR- = —sd— 
Vienna, Budapest and full tour of Czechoslovakia |. 
All inclusive London back to London age 60 Guineas _ 


+ SAME TOUR BY AIR- 1 
from London to Vienna” and back by AIR from ss ee 
Prague to London.. ae . 82 Guineas — + % 


VISAS QUICKLY AND EASILY OBTAINED THROUGH US 


* We can also obtain visas and arrange holidxys and travel 
in ae: neighbouring countries of sungary and Poland. 


CEDOK will be 
opening their London 
office shortly at 


45 Oxford St., W.1 


- Get fullinformation from your : 
Travel Agent or direct from: 
CEDOK Czechoslovakia 
; Travel Bureau, - 
Na Prikope 18, Prague 3 


Write for full details and Free Brochure 


FORTRAVEL LTD. 


St. Stephen's House, Victoria Embankment, Londons 5: W.1. TRA 1310 ge a 


YUGOSLAVIA 


_ CENTROTURIST (Zagreb) and LAIRDWAYS 


(London) combine to offer the most attractive 


YOU can paint in Oils — 
| with HAYWARD VEAL 
as your personal tutor — 


at home in your spare timel 


hal Its fun. . . it’s relaxing ... . the perfect Ti <1) 
_|-hobby! The instruction is so clear, so simple, + 
| so personal that it’s like having the famous 
| artist right there at your elbow to com Irs 
-| every inch of the way. 

_ Never before has there been so 


holiday of the season. Come with us to the 
if Daltuntian coast, basking in sunshine and see 

‘for yoursélf DUBROVNIK—a Dalmatian Eden—or 
OPATIJA. Enjoy a personally planned holiday 
_ with beautiful scenery, excellent bathing, fine a method of teaching you right in your 


own home. Quickest, surest way to 
professional skill in painting. 


Write today for free Hayward Veal OD — 
Painting prospectus to-— | 


DUCTU cousse oF ant} 


296 Pitman House, Godalming, Surrey. 


~ hotels, and:‘cuisine Like us, you will say to 
_ your Yugoslay friends on leaving “DOVIDENJA” 
(until we meet again). 


: SPORTING—Holiday with a difference in all 
parts of Europe: Sailing, Riding, Pony 

Trekking, Water Ski-ing, Fishing and Under- 
water Exploration. 


GENERAL HOLIDAYS—A large selection of 
+ attractive independent holidays to popular and 


INFORMATION | 
WANTED? | 
Perhaps you would like in- 
formation from more than one 
of our holiday and travel ‘adver- 
tisers? If so, it will save your fo 

_ time (as well as your postage) De te cee. 
if you send a postcard, naming ye te 
their advertisements, to the | 
Advertisement Manager, 
THE LISTENER, 35, Marylebone =} 
High Street, London, W.1. — 

| Your requests will be forwarded _ 3 
ito © ‘the: Spine i) Pai aa: A te 


‘lesser known resorts by air or rail, including 


_ Holland - Denmark — 
Sweden - Germany - Austria 
Switzerland - Italy — 


REGULAR, RELIABLE AND RESTFUL SERVICE 
BY NIGHT OR DAY 


Brussels Exhibition. 


4 WINTER SPORTS—Attractive late Ski Holidays, 
Switzerland, Austria, Norway (Please quote 
_ Winter). 


SPECIAL EVENTS—World Cup and European 
_ Athletic Championships, Stockholm in June 


‘ and August. 


_ LAIRDWAYS LTD 


CAR (World Sport & Travel Service) 


198- 199 Sloane St., London, S.W.1 
* all 


MORE TRAVEL AND HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS ON PAGES 108, 110, Li7etis, 121; i 


2 > 
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* 


Most tickets are inter-available by either service. 


NS 


* Full details from British Railways Stations and Travel Agents 


BRITISH RAILWAYS - ZEELANDS.S. CO. 


JANUARY 16 1958 


TRAVEL 
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Above, left: ‘ Aloft and 
Stow’, from Outward 
Bound, edited by David 
James; foreword by 
H.R.H. the Duke of 
Edinburgh (Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 21s.) 


Above: ‘ Solitary Climb- 
ing’, from A Century of 
Mountaineering 1857- 
1957, by Arnold Lunn 
(Allen and Unwin, 30s.). 
With this book may be 
noticed The Mountain 
World 1956-57, English 
version edited by Malcolm 
Barnes (also Allen and 
Unwin, 25s.) 


Left: ‘A Croatian round- 
dance in Vrlika, Yugo- 
slavia’, one of the 283 
photographs by Martin 
Hiirlimann from Europe, 
which has a text by Ray- 
mond Mortimer (Thames 
and Hudson, 50s,) 


portant. 


_yeyed him too swiftly through the % 


' the moment to decide where one 


_ gentle cottager would gladly provide 


ERTAINLY England is an exciting 
country to explore, Its variety alone 
would make this so, for it is largely 

based upon the land's peculiar geo- 
logical structure which ranges from granite to 
Kentish clay, through shales, sandstone, lime- 
stone, chalk with flints. This affects not only the 
vegetation but also the traditional architecture— 


especially cottage and farmhouse—where the . 


building material is indigenous to the locality 
and the pattern is as idiomatic as the 
dialects spoken by the inmates, Excit- 
ing as the English landscape is, how- 
ever, not all ways in it lead equally 
to delight. Industry has grabbed far 
more than a fair share of the land in 
its philistine scramble for wealth; 
military occupation, ribbon develop- _ 
ment and jobbery in general have done 
what they could to mess up the rest. — 
Yet somehow much remains unspoiled, 
so that if we avoid the obvious black 
spots, we can hardly fail to fare well 
—which'is not to say we should not 
fare better if we first consulted some 
reliable guide-books. 

W. H. Hudson, though he was not 
against guide-books, insisted, typic- 
ally, that they should be read after 
and not before visiting the places they 
describe. Something will be lost by 
this seemingly topsy-turvy way of 
doing things, but more, he was sure, 
would be gained, since the shock of 
surprise, of pleasure, is most im- 
‘Only when a scene is viewed 
emotionally . . . does it become a per- 
manent possession of the mind’. But * 
Hudson’s world had more time in it 
than ours, where speed takes away 
even the time it pretends to give. 
“The wheel’, he complained, con- 


lanes, and besides, birds were always 
dashing themselves against the spokes, 
Tt was possible, too, in those more 
spacious days, to allow the whim of 
confident that 


should stay, some 


accommodation, Such a state of 


affairs has gone forever, ~ 


And so, being more sensible than wise, we 
- will ignore Hudson’s counsel of perfection, - 


and, taking such guide-books as are available, 
see how far they can help us in our frantic 
desire to view the best of this still delectable land. 
If we have a bias towards architectural explora- 
tions, for instance, we could hardly do better 
than acquaint ourselves with the Penguin series, 
“The Buildings of Britain’, edited by Dr. 
Nikolaus Pevsner. It is Dr, Pevsner’s declared 
intention to give, county by county, ‘ full par- 


.ticulars of the architectural features. of all 


ecclesiastical, public and domestic buildings of 
interest in each town and village’, This.is a 


stupendous task for any one man to undertake, 


and I am not surprised that for the latest volume 
(Northumberland: Penguin, 8s. 6d.) the inde- 


fatigable doctor has called in the help of Profes- 


Sor Ian A. Richmond for the Roman parts. If, 


_ general nature we might prefer the Shell Guides, 
edited by John Betjeman. Of these the most 


| he English Scenes 


choices oe freshly viewed), of the ‘more 3 


on the other hand, our interest is of a more 


recent issue is Norfolk, by W. Harrod.and C; L. 
S. Linnell (Faber, 12s, 6d.), A feature, as usual, 
is the gazetteer, in which, though architecture 
still predominates, a reasonable attention is 
paid to more general characteristics, Both 
Penguin and Shell books are handy to tuck in 
the car’s cubby-hole to consult en route, leaving 


Near Kentisbury, Devonshire: a photograph by Edwin Smith from England 


more detailed study till we get home again. 

Or of course we could, before setting out, 
whet our appetites with pictures. Here again 
Hudson would not have approved, since it was 
his opinion that photographs degrade most 
things, especially open-air things, (As far as 


coloured photographs go I should still be_ 


inclined to agree with him.) Even he, however, 
would surely have modified his views had he 
been confronted with the black and white 


photographs of Edwin Smith, two volumes of | 


whose fresh, loving and beautifully composed 
work have recently appeared. One is England, 
with text by Geoffrey Grigson (Thames and 


Hudson, 50s.), the other is The Living City - 


(London) with text by Raymond Smith (Thames 
and Hudson, 30s.). 
What I particularly liked about England is 


the inclusion, side by side with the pianos. 


“ 


reticent aspects of the English scene. Our villages 
are incomparable, and our village churches, 
knocked about as many of them have been by 
restorers, offer a quite incredible amount of 
iriterest. Nor is it necessary (though it may be 


helpful) to know all about Perp. and Dec., 


Squinch and Swag, before they can be enjoyed. 


The unscheduled little bits of our own finding - 


are likely to be just as rewarding without the 


EY 


painted bust of one Griselle, for 
instance, who (the Jacobean epitaph 
declares) was ‘too much of men 
desired’; or a fat cherub on top of 
a tomb, piping his eye with an enor= 
mous pocket-handkerchief, and he all 
naked else; a tablet of 1820 commem- 
orating Frances Watts, ‘dairy and 
poultry woman—trusty and punctual 


a brief prayer scratched on a nave 
pillar in fear of the plague, ‘God 
help me’. And of such our village 
churches are full, | 

Less sumptuous than the pica 
books already mentioned; and more 
severely practical, is a volume that 
sets out to introduce, by word and 
photograph, the whole of Britain to 
‘the tourist with a car or a caravan’ 


Bolton: Oliver and Boyd, 30s.), The 
author offers useful hints as to 
itineraries and: bases, roads to take or 


places he mentions. 
Picture Book of Britain in, Colour 
(Country Life, 25s.) which includes 
- fifty-two views, admirably if rather 
conventionally chosen, Like most 
colour photographs, however, these 
do tend to make the places look a 
bit too good to be true. 

, Looking through these picture- 


tourist is interested solely in places 
and never in people and what they do 
for a living; I am sure this is 
a mistake. England is rich in local 
and diverse activities, and it is the 
enjoyment of these, quite as much as the 


scenery and architecture, that brings a place , 
alive for the visitor, focusing the landscape and_ 


lending vitality to a holiday. It was especially to 
tell the tourist about the life, as distinct from 
the look, of England that Monica Redlich wrote 
Everyday England (Duckworth, 16s.), Here the 
‘English way of doing things, the how and why 
of our daily round, is interpreted in a sensible, 


straightforward manner that should prove help- ; 


ful to any puzzled stranger within our gates. - 
Admittedly, interpretation is not really the 
guide-book’s job. What we ask for is the facts, 


with perhaps just sufficient reminder of the 


competence and character of our guide. Precisely 
this we get from Windsor and Eton by B. J. W. 


Hill (Batsford, 30s.), As a member of the teach- — 
ing fe at Eton Mr. Hill is able to ere from 2 


aid of such specialist knowledge—a - 


in all her employments’; or even — 


(Presenting Britain, by 'G. Douglas 


to avoid, and he obviously writes _ 
from first-hand experience of all the 
Or there is a 


books it might be supposed that the 


‘ 
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THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


BOOKSHOP 
ES 


* FOR BOOKS *# 


ee eS 


WE CAN SUPPLY ALL BOOKS 
REVIEWED OR ADVERTISED IN 
THE LISTENER AND ALL 
OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


et ee 


© Foyles is an experience—the largest bookstore 
on earth. If you’re a lover of books, large 


or small, modern or rare, here’s Paradise ® 
—Fielding’s Guide to Europe 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) ye Open 9-6 inc. Saturdays 
Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Road 


GEOGRAPHY AND MAN 


A PRACTICAL SURVEY OF THE LIFE AND WORK OF MAN IN RELATION TO 
HIS NATURAL ENVIRONMENT. 


In THREE VOLUMES. Edited by W. G. V. Balchin, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.G.S., 
F.R. Met. Soc. 


This encyclopaedic work, profusely illustrated, should’ be in every 
home. Never has it been more important for everyone, young 
and old alike, to know and understand the peoples and lands of 
the rest of the world. 


THIS NEW EDITION IS COMPLETELY UP TO DATE WITH POST-WAR 
CHANGES IN FRONTIERS, POPULATIONS, MINERAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTS, IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF ALL COUNTRIES. IT DEPICTS BY 
WORDS AND PICTURES THE WORLD AROUND US, ITS PEOPLES, CUSTOMS, 
AGRICULTURE, INDUSTRY, COMMERCE, ETC. 


FREE EXAMINATION FORM 


To: THE NEW ERA PUBLISHING CO., LTD., P.O. Box 109, 
45 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1, 


Please send me, cartiage paid, for my inspection, GEOGRAPHY AND MAN (3 vols.). | 
1 understand that | am under no obligation to purchase providing the volumes are returned 
within 8 days. If | keep the books | agree to remit to your address 8/- within 8 days | 
of receipt of the books and 16 monthly payments of 10/- completing the subscription price | 
of £8/8/-. CASH PRICE WITHIN 8 DAYS £8, : 


SIGNATURE ....,.... GNI ee sasbese Fates aedssirwaescahsty bey ah~0venontelianlidtaeussaeacaratracesaccsscbon. Sdasceasace 
NAME (block letters):..,,.,..sse-cssaresressssesoesscsvsvensnsaerssessossessensvanrsneseoeenoanasscseensssonenerssseeesene < | 
ADDRESS... .usssosprsncsataseevssvensescusssnoreceversovanansrarescrsec sev sresvonaresessonssoageanasereneyosseseacosenevenee “ | 
“ : 
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NewWorld-New Route 
Save £35 


(Never more than 350 miles from an airport) 


By flying to Canada or the U.S.A. by Icelandic 
Airlines you can save £35 on the normal 12- 
monthly ticket and still enjoy the following 
without additional charge. \ 


* Full buffet service in flight 

* Cognac served on request. 

* Dinner: Reykjavik Airport Restaurant. 

* The services of two attentive air hostesses, 
CHEAPEST EVER TOURIST CLASS FARES. 


Consult your personal travel agent, 
. sceletes *.9,¢ 


ICELANDIC AIRLINES LTD. 


London Office Glasgow Office 
45 SOUTH AUDLEY ST, W.1 GRO 6721 62 BUCHANAN ST, C.1 CENTRAL 6262 


, 
Ta piaiaie pias shputasanpayoesanstnisucaesaoaesvoisdphobasetaeaseosacees Memdglmetgnessvabearivapeper ovedsvsnce sevens ° | 


Nearest Railway Station........,...,scsscorssesss-sesrsesessscoesersrevenceses) atisbacadalalcdent¥nteiveabchsesresusvege | 
ne ER ree eee om Age litvunder 21).........08g NS a gc. 130 | 
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make the best 


Maps and 
Guides 


for 
Continental Motoring 


GUIDE ESPAGNE 


15]- (By Post 15/6) 


GUIDE BENELUX 


15/- (By Post 15/7) 


GUIDE ITALIE 


18]- (By Post 18/8) 


And the most famous of all guides— 
GUIDE FRANCE price 22/6 (by Post) 23/6 


1958 editions of the above guides will be ready at Easter. Order now. 


REGIONAL GUIDES 


The following English editions are now available— 

“PARIS” and “THE RIVIERA” 12/6 each (by Post 13/-) 

also “BRITTANY” 12/6 (by Post 13/1), There are 14 
other regional guides to France. 


MICHELIN MOTORING MAPS from 2/6 
U.K. distributors — News Chronicle Book Dept., 
12/22 Bouverie Street, London; E.C.4. 
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_ MORE TRAVEL AND HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS ON PAGES 108, 110, Pies bis, 12 iggeees 1255 126, 129, 130,155 
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STAY THIS YEAR 
| at an — 

ASHLEY COURTENAY 
RECOMMENDED HOTEL 


The following are just ten hotels of vary- 
sing ~<sizes included in the 1958 (25th 
‘Pe edition) of LET’S HALT AWHILE 
Ps which covers some 700 personally recom- 
te mended hotels in England, Scotland, 
s Wales and Ireland. Write now for your 
' scopy. 10/6 post free Ashley Courtenay 
e Circle, 68 (L), St. cere S Street, London, 
f ~ S.W.1. 


"Nr. BOURNEMOUTH, Sandbanks 


HARBOUR HEIGHTS HOTEL. 
Outstanding in food, wine, service and 
position. Overlooking Poole Harbour. 
Close sands, sea, sailing, Golf (Park- 
stone). Fully lic. Tel: Canford Cliffs 
77272. 


CIRENCESTER, Gloucestershire 


KING’S HEAD. Where Roundheads 
and Royalists once clashed modern 
travellers enjoy a bedroom with priv. 
bath, and excellent food in a gay 
restaurant, Tel: 677. 


: Nr. EDINBURGH, Gullane 


GREYWALLS. A charming Lutyens 
house within easy reach of city, facing 
Muirfield Links. Lovely garden. Tennis 


court. Interesting catering. Licensed. 
Tel: Gullane 2144. 

Nr. HONITON 
DEER PARK HOTEL. Well worth 


discovering (off Honiton/Exeter Road) 
for a meal, a quiet night or as an 
admirable base for a Spring holiday. 
Own fishing,. squash, tennis, billiards. 
Sea (6 miles). Lic. Tel: Honiton 64. 


NEWMARKET, Suffolk 


BEDFORD LODGE HOTEL. Note 
well this quietly situated country house 
for restful nights, excellent catering and 
the friendly environment of its Cavalier 
Bar. Tel: 2073. 


NINFIELD, Sussex 


MOOR HALL HOTEL (Cooden 
ae Beach 4 miles) has the country house 
‘ atmosphere you may be seeking. Riding 
stables. Hard tennis court. Golf. Cock- 
tail Bar, and always someone genial to 
meet. Tel: Ninfield 330. 


RAVENSCAR, Nr. Scarborough 


“ RAVEN HALL. A self contained 

4 fully licensed holiday hotel. Terms 
from 42/- a day cover use of hotel 
Swimming pool, Golf, Putting, Tennis, 
Bowls, Billiards, Dancing (Orchestra), 
Cinema, TV. Tel: Cloughton 233. 


ST. IVES, Cornwall 


GARRACK HOTEL. Compact, com- 
- plete, personal, informal, friendly, every 
meal an enjoyable surprise. Sea view. 
Away from the hurly burly. Licensed. 
ALAS RAG. sWrite, or Tels t99; 


SIDMOUTH 


VICTORIA HOTEL, For your Spring 
holiday or honeymoon. Scenery, sea, 
air and sunshine in plenty, Admirable 
cuisine, ‘cellar’ and service. Bedside 
telephones and radio. T.V. Beauty 
Salon. Cocktail Lounge. Come and 
be spoilt! Tel: 951. 


SUSSEX DOWNS, Pulborough 


Lovely unspoilt area for holidays, rest 
Or reczperation, Sunny and _ mild. 
Masses of snowdrops, daffodils, 
‘ anemones, primroses, etc. Feb. to 
April. CHEQUERS, an hotel of high 


repute. EXCEPTIONAL comfort, 
food, etc. 1 hr. London, 20 minutes 
coast. Recreation and sport. Special 


' winter terms Ulus. brochure, Tel: 86: 
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For a teal change / 3 


Get a foretaste of this different holi- _ 
day! Simply send your address and 
1/- P.O. for the New Ulster Holiday 
Guide, which is packed with pic- 
tures, information and addresses, 


NORTHERN IRELAND — Delighffully 


Write to: Room 36a, 

y’ Travel Information Centre, 
6 Royal Ave., 

Belfast, N.I. 


dierent 


Consult your Travel Agent—Travel is cheaper midweek 


vier BATH 


World famous for its Hot Springs, 
Roman Bathsandsplendid Georgian 
Architecture. The ideal holiday 
resort offering 
peace amidst 
beauty. Lovely 
shops and every 
modern amenity 
\ for sport and 
¥ entertainment. 
The Bath Arts 
Festival will be 
held. from 
May 29th to 
June 7th, 


Write for Guide 
me cone Book to 
E. J. Bedford, Pump Room, Bath 


TRAVEL BY TRAIN 


i 
i, 


Magnificent views over the blue waters of 
Torbay, beautiful semi-tropical gardens, 
comfortable _wide-windowed lounges. 
delicious food, luxurious bedrooms and 
bathrooms. Dancing, cinema, bridge 
tennis, squash, golf, bathing beach—and 
hairdressing by Antoine (de Paris). /t’s 
all yours at the k 


e 


f, TORQUAY Tel: 4301 


For more details write for Brochure T. 
THE ENGLISH HOTEL IN THE MEDITERRANEAN MANNER 
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One postcard—one 23d. 
stamp. They will bring you 
full details of any travel or 
holiday offers in this issue. 
Write to the Advertisement 


Manager, The Listener, 35 
Marylebone High Street, 
London, W.1 The adver- 


tisers will be informed of 
your request. 


FOR A DELIGHTFUL CHANGE 


The gay holiday centre of the glorious 
Shakespeare Country. Splendid 
Illustrated Guide-book (1/- P.O. 
please) from Room14, Pump Room. 


TRAVEL BY RAIL 


THE PORTABLE PORTER 
FOR YOUR SUITCASE ~ 


THE TROLETTE 


FOR HEAVIER FREIGHT 


THE AIR TRAVELLER’S BALANCE 


By SALTER. 
» TO CHECK YOUR 
BAGGAGE WEIGHT 


— ALL THESE FAMOUS PRODUCTS 
g AREABOON TO THE TRAVELLING 
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PUBLIC 

* Obtainable at Leather Goods Stores 

THE PORTABLE PORTER (SALES) 
c LTD. 


of KINGSTON-ON-THAMES 
Phone: KIN 9234/2288 
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OvENING LECTURES 


| Ulustrated) WEDNESDAYS AT 6.15 p.m 


ADMISSION FREE et 


Jan, 22nd—A TOUR OF SCULPTURAL 
SITES IN INDIA, JAVA AND - 
CAMBODIA 
by John Irwin 
Jan. 29th — MAIOLICA, FAIENCE AND 


DELFT ° 
by Frank Davis 


pay A fortnight here is 
_ worth a month elsewhere. 


500 Holiday hire Motor 
Cruisers, Yachts, River 
& Seaside Bungalows, 
Caravans. Send four 


3d. stamps for FREE 


) SUPER 210 PAGE 

ILLUSTRATED 

BROCHURE 
GUIDE 


Novices welcome 


W. B. HOSEASON 29 ‘roan 


BROAD 


again 
FREE GUIDE! 


Write for your copy of 
the attractive free 80 
pageHoliday Guide to. 
Y.Baxter, Information 
Bureau, Harrogate 


fmm |= i: 
j SUNNY cL = 
SEASIDE py w—~ 


_ Something for 
ALL the family 
@ Safe Bathing . 


@ Finest Sea Fishing from 
the Most Modern Pier 


in England . . 
@ Entertainments, etc., etc. 


FOR GUIDE Send 6d. to Dept. L, — 


ENQUIRY BUREAU, DEAL, KENT. 


_ MORE TRAVEL AND HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS ON PAGES 108, 110, 114, 117, 121, 122, 125, 126, 129, 130, 133 
. +) > be | 
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~ and- ng oe befits his eee urbane, he has a nice 
‘wit and can be sufficiently outspoken, as when 


he rails against the.‘ revolting spectacle’ of litter 
after the visitors have gone or when he describes 


the (temporarily) amusing prospect of ‘ oriental 


moses pressed to the window panes during boys’ 
dinner ’. 

Staring through windows is, indeed, one of 
the less pleasing of recent additions to the 
tourists’ acknowledged privileges..The habit 


- would seem to be most in evidence among the 


“Tr owe . eee. ee 


; 


7 


crowds who have found a new hobby in hurry- 
ing from one historic country house to another. 
The temptation is understandable, of course, to 
want to see what the ducal family are up to, 
huddled away in the West Wing, and it can 
only be hoped that they are possessed of a suit- 
able sense of humour, But for those who enjoy 


ooking at and over country houses there are 


two useful publications: the fifth revised 1957 
edition of Country Houses Open to the Public 
(Country Life, 7s, 6d.) and Historic Homes of 
Yorkshire, by G. Bernard Wood (Oliver and 
Boyd, 25s.), As an example of informative back- 
ground reading for anyone contemplating a tour 
of famous country houses in that county the 
latter could hardly be improved upon. 
C. HENRY WARREN 


- Other recent publications of possible use to those 


who intend spending their holidays at home in- 
clude: Enjoying the Lakes, by Edmund W. Hodge 


(Oliver and Boyd, 21s.); Somerset and Dorset 


Essays, by Llewelyn Powys (Macdonald; 18s.); The 
Quiet Places, by Basil Collier (Phoenix, 25s.); and 
Picture Book of Yorkshire (Country Life, 12s. 6d.). 
Mr. Ashley Courtenay’ s Let’s Halt Awhile (Collins, 
10s, 6d.), now in its twenty-fifth edition, lists and 
describes some 700 hotels in Great Britain and 
Ireland recommended by the author. 


The Welsh Parlour 


*TO TRAVEL IS BETTER than to arrive’. But in 
Wales it is difficult. Because it is a small country, 
one is always arriving. And does one leave home 
to find the corpse in an advanced state of 
anglicisation? Or even to listen to the muted 
platitudes of a sick room? Yet thé traffic con- 
tinues; Once our hope was that they would not 
stay. The Romans and the Plantagenets obliged. 
Even when men had got over the eighteenth 
century’s dislike of mountains, the visits were 


transitory. Wordsworth, de Quincey, Borrow, 


Tennyson: they came, they saw, but did not 
stay. But now thousands have settled, and every 
year thousands more wear barer the paths up 
Snowdon and Cader, and around the Pembroke- 
shire cliffs. Every Bank Holiday sees a fresh pox 
of litter on the Horseshoe Pass, a new flotilla of 
ice-cream cups in the eddies at Devil’s Bridge. 

Do travel books follow the crowds or vice 


asides Presumably it is a reciprocal process. 


Certainly in Wales the country and the people 
_ have, like Mr. Eliot’s roses, the look of things 
_ that are looked at. How tired one is of the South 


= Stack, anchored for ever in its monochrome 


—- 


‘calm. And as with the illustrations, so with the 


roup in any Welsh place, the average author 
ea io. us that the Nationalists he 


contents. Misled possibly by the conspiratorial 


| Welsh himself, his‘ native modesty leads him to 


disclaim any -personal sympathy with such 
narrow nationalism, although he is as good a 
Welshman as the next, look you. 

Perhaps books on Wales are improving. Since 
going to live in Merioneth, Mr. Cledwyn Hughes 
has deepened his understanding of the country. 
His Royal Wales (Phoenix House, 21s.) forms 
quite a useful introduction. Odhams Press, too, 
in their North Wales in Pictures published at 
12s. 6d., have tried to extend the scope of their 
photographs in their search for representative 
illustrations. Unfortunately not all the photo- 
graphs in this book are reproduced with equal 
clearness. 

But so much for travel literature in English. 
It will guide the traveller by road from Chester 
to Holyhead, the traveller in time from the 
coming of the Romans to the advent of the 
nuclear power stations. It will tell him that there 
are boats leaving Fishguard for Eire, and that 
women gather cockles at Penclawdd. And the 
crowds will still come to see Aberglaslyn as it 
is in the picture, and to stare at the massiveness 
of Caernarvon castle without drawing the moral. 
Dangling by a long rope on Lliwedd or Tryfan 
a few may even have a taste of Welsh rock that 
is not all sugar. But without the key of the 
Welsh language one and all must needs pass by 
the door that opens on the real Wales, even if 
the interior be something of a museum. 

And what else is there to offer but the lan- 
guage? The mountains? The Scottish ones are 
higher. The lakes? The ones in Ireland are better 
stocked. With the exception of the red kite, there 
is hardly a bird or flower which cannot be 
found elsewhere in Britain. But without the 
language the visitor must wander in an anony- 
mous land, a land without vibrations. For there 
lies the difference between a travel book in 
English and one in the vernacular. There is in 
Welsh a series of county books, Crwydro Cymru, 
published by Llyfrau’r Dryw, Llandybie, a 
comparison of which with the English ones is 
very revealing. Naturally there are certain 
features in common, but the English books lack 
the frequent verse quotations of the Welsh ones. 

For to a Welsh writer almost every village has 
its connection with some poet, great or small, 
classical or hedge poet, as the case may be. The 
same principle decides the photographs, Tyeeyn 
Du; Las Ynys; Cynfal; Y Wybrnant: they 
are not always striking buildings; they have not 
given the British Empire a Stanley or a Lloyd 
George. But they were the homes of Edmwnd 
Prys, Elis Wynne, Morgan Llwyd and Bishop 
Morgan, men who helped to weave the cloth of 
the Welsh nation. As such they have an honour- 
able and necessary place in any travel book in 
the vernacular, along with the princes and 
preachers, the sailors and teachers and all other 
members of the Welsh family circle. For in 
Wales all are related. They are a homely people; 
they live in their kitchens. They have their front 
parlour, of course, and without the language the 
traveller will never get beyond it, however com- 
fortable or uncomfortable he may feel. Nor is 
this to say that the kitchen is always the best 
place. But it is there that the Welsh are at home, 
and so off their guard. The chapel, the noson 
lawen, a sheep shearing; all these are part of 
the kitchen furniture. Until the traveller has felt 
the rough grain of them with his hands, his 
impressions of Wales must always remain those 
_ of a dyn dieithr, a stranger. - 

R. S. THOMAS 


‘Charm of Eire 


IRELAND STANDS IN THE BRITISH MIND for a 
country where idiosyncrasy gets out of hand in 
rather a charming way. Time-tables are expected 
to be hay-wire, maids pretty as daisies but likely 


to drop the tray, pubs uproarious with ‘ rebel’ 
songs long after midnight, and poets still harp- 
ing on the Sons of Usnech. The English are at 
once amused and disgusted by this picture. It 
amuses them that people can let their hair down 
in public quite as far as Kathleen ni Houlihan 
does, but it shocks them to find so many plaus- 
ible wasters about, to meet a genius in every 
Dublin pub, In this delightful country, sleep 
is one of the most satisfying occupations, lock- 
ing people up like unfinished manuscripts for 
years and years. Ireland is the right place for 
a tired townsman. He should travel by boat to 
this amniotic island, and let the natives take 
charge of his entertainment from then on, He 
won’t be disappointed; especially if he wakes up 
with his first hang-over somewhere on the west 
coast, having gone under on the east. 

Ireland is such an emotional country that it 
is hard to say anything reasonable about it. Take 
the environment first, a sky and water landscape 
of boulders and bracken, bogs and lakes, with 
grand plains for rearing cattle and race-horses, 
old deer-parks where the rooks clamour for 
space‘on the few remaining elms, with hundreds 
of thousands of small peasant plots that barely 
keep their owners in milk, butter and eggs, all 
ringed in by sheep-clad mountains and torrential 
trout-streaams. What this adds up to is an im- 
pression of sad, self-involved beauty. Not the 
vivid formal austerity that hits one instantly in 
Greece, but a wavering dirge of half-tones 
designed to foster remorse, thwarted passion and 
the death-wish. 


Take the inhabitants next. Giraldus 
Cambrensis describes the Irish as ‘a barbarous 
people devoted only to laziness . . . living on 


beasts, and living like beasts... a filthy people, 
wallowing in vice’. It is true that the climate 
makes out-door work such as farming or build- 
ing impossible for as much as half the year, 
and that the weak troughs of low pressure make 
indoor work so gloomy as to be nearly unthink- 
able at any time. Still, to live at all, most Irish- 
men have to work far harder today than their 
English contemporaries. As to living on beasts, 
a country whose greatest asset is perennial rye- 
grass and freedom from drought would be 
foolish not to, and at present could do with a 
great many more. But the rural population has 
dwindled so far, and the urban increased so 
little, that amy chance of large-scale improve- 
ment seems out of the question. Most of the 
Irish are busy improving themselves in other 
countries, and here the old charge of barbarity 
sticks. Buildings have suffered from this nomadic 
attitude, as much as from the English wars. 
Compared with England, even compared with 
war-harassed Greece, the ancient monuments 
of Ireland, from the perfectly sharpened stone 
pencils in the sky of Glendalough and Ardmore, 
to the grim Anglo-Irish granite of Dublin and 
the landlords’ mansions in the Pale, appear to 
have been forgotten for a very long time. This 
no doubt contributes to their romantic charm. 
Yet the Church today is beginning to put up 
buildings which future generations as well as 
our own may be quite pleased to visit. County 


eas are, with its weird limestone plateaux, | 


ion -rock-plants and miles of Atlantic dunes, 
ee fine examples. 


The despair left behind in land by thes 
waves of departing relations is countered to 


some extent by the incoming tide of holiday- 


_ makers and people who have reached the pension 


stage and wish to settle down in a quiet land- 


scape. They go to Ireland to find what the rest 


of the world has long since given up for lost, 


a green desert dotted with pastoral relics. Irish 
Folk Ways by Professor Estyn Evans of Queen’s 
University, Belfast (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 


PN cooks. of Scotland “3 : cn 


- I WAS BROUGHT UP in Orkney, a group of islands 


still partly norse, where most of the people and 
almost all the farms have norse names. So that 
Scotland, which I came to know when I was 


fourteen, is my second country, and I cannot 
see it still as a whole but only as a number of 


places bound together haphazardly by history. 
There are the waste and poor and romantic 


Highlands, and the prosaic and practical Low- 


*Farmsteads, with low stone walls for fixed boundaries, characteristic of the Connemara district in the sterile, 


hilly west of Eire’. 


35s.) gives a straightforward account of these 
survivals, and incidentally steers one towards 
the ‘unspoilt’ regions of the West. Travel 
books on Ireland are as numerous as shells on 


the beaches, and usually as disappointing. But 


what they all ultimately say is true: that Ireland 
is one of the most charming countries in the 


world for a quiet family holiday, The children 


can ride ponies, or learn to cast for sea-trout 
on a dark night over the estuary; they can help 
the farmers to save the hay which has got left 
over to August on account of the weather, and 
drink butter-milk out of the churn, climb trees, 
set lobster-pots, dip the sheep—in fact, they can 
take a small and thrilling part in the dull activi- 
ties on which adults depend for existence, from 
bringing the cows home in the evening to 
helping the mechanic in the garage find out why 


the car won’t go, The Irish, who work by feeling 


rather than by rule, are extremely kind to child- 
ren. And one other point. If you take a car, 
which is the best thing to do, you can drive the 
whole way round the coast of Ireland without 
losing sight of the sea for more than a few 
minutes, and you will find immense stretches of 
cliff and sand deserted by all but the kittiwakes 
and cormorants, the curraghs and the cattle 


_ which were there a thousand years ago, 


RICHARD MurPHy 


Other recent relevant publications are: Ireland in. 


_ Colour, edited by W. R. Rodgers (Batsford, 18s:); 


In a Quiet Land, by John O’Donoghue (Batsford, 
15s. ), and On Timeless Shores, by C, C, Vrmen 


Peter Owen, cad 


Another of Martin Hiirlimann’s photographs from Europe (Thames and Hudson, 50s.) 


lands: landscapes that look as if they had been 
shaped in a dream, and others that seem to have 
been made by Calvin. There is a great. area, 
stretching from the Clyde to the Forth, where 


the slimy track, of the Industrial Revolution has » 
almost 
character alike and bred a strange new race. 


obliterated landscape and national 
There are pretty little fishing towns like Crail 
and St. Monance, occupied by trippers every 
summer, castles rising on lonely heights which 
the buses and cars have easily scaled, and old 
market towns surrounded by coal pits and 


occupied by miners. As in other countries the 


landscape does not look as if it were made for 
the life on its surface but for a generation 
that has passed, Fine cities like Edinburgh still 
can impose themselves; the weight of history 
and legend is so strong and the setting so 
impressive. 

A place I came to love is ; Anwoth, little more 
than a ruined church and a few houses, lying 
in a valley a few miles from the Solway. Its 
minister was once the fiery Calvinist Samuel 
Rutherford, but the operation of ruin has since 
given it a wonderful grace and sweetness. The 


church roof is gone, and theology and con- © 


tention along with it. The tombstones moulder 
in the churchyard, commemorating the names 
of men and women who appear to have lived 


_to a wonderful old age in that quiet place: | 
ninety, ninety-five, even a hundred and five. 


Very few people pass on the little by-road; I 


often stopped there one year when I was holi-. 
daying in Kirkcudbright, You will find such’ 
places in nooks of Scotland, far more worth: 


knowing than the famous oo 


goes badk: very i fae Seats Bee village i is fateh to” a 


be four thousand years old; Maeshowe, a royal — 
burial chamber is perhaps almost as old. From — 
my father’s farm on a little isle I could see the 
church in Egilsay where King Magnus_ the 
Martyr was murdered; and close by the house 
there was a hillock which we called the Castle, 
not knowing why: it was the keep of Cubby — 
Roo, a Viking pirate, and the small roofless 
chapel at the foot of the mound was his chapel. 
The mounds showing where the underground 


houses of the earth-dweller were are to be seen 


far and wide. And there are ruined chapels 
built by the followers of Columba when they 
came to Orkney. The old stories are still told 
in the farm houses, and in spite of the news- 
papers and the cinema the way of ne has not 
been quite lost. ~ = 

But the Orkney tradition goes beck to another 
source than Scotland, and I think the most 
Scottish place is the Borders. It is said that 
the spirit of a people is strongest at the frontier, 
where it has to meet its enemy. The feud of the 
Douglases and the Percys went on for a great 
time, along with other personal feuds, The first 
time I went to see Melrose Abbey the guide told 
me it had been demolished by ‘the English’. 
The Borderers and the Northumbrians are the 
best of friends now, having injured each other as 
much as they could in the past. They share the 
same memories, and have learned the lesson that 
can come only when it is no longer needed, 
Melrose, Dryburgh, Jedburgh, Selkirk, Ercil- 
doune, the Eildon Hills under which Thomas 
the Rhymer spent seven years with the Queen 
of Elfland; Walter Scott, James Hogg, and the 
Ballads: these stand for something different 
from Edinburgh and logic: a city is always 
more logical than a countryside. The Border 
landscape, with its mingled wildness and grace, 
looks as if it were made for the race it bred. 

The Highlands should be seen and the High- 
landers known. They have had misfortune after 
misfortune, wild memories in wild scenery: 
Culloden and the banning of the clans, the 
Clearances after that, when the crofters were 
driven from their homes and shipped overseas, 
their houses burned and their fields left to go to. 
ruin because an enlightened landlord decided 
that sheep would be more profitable, an idea 
approved by Victorian economists. And after 
all, the sheep, these harmless persecutors, turned © 
out to be a loss instead of a gain. After the 
Clearances the Highlanders who were left 
were pursued by the ministers of the Scot- 
tish Kirk. The Highland people have a natural 
love and sometimes a delicate taste for music, 
as their songs show. The ministers regarded such 
things as profane, and went about the crofts 
smashing fiddles and forbidding the singing of 
the songs. This is the sad history of a fine 
people, They have kept something of their 
gaiety, and they have the fine courtesy of a 
people who do not worship success and are not 
ashamed of poverty. The Highlands are wort 
vee for them alone. ; 
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Two ‘recent books on ‘Scbtiadas are: Scotland, by — 
Ian Finlay (Chatto and Windus, 15s.) ‘and The 


Border Counties, edited by Theo Lang (Hodder r 
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rt: y journey to ‘Down uderts is a major operation to he. - : 
ee _ planned wisely, economically and well beforehand. So_ ae 
. choose | your time, travel Boomerang and you can save at 


rr} 

Sa 2. least. £120 on the normal first class fare and even more if 
__—s-you return ‘One Class’. ey i ; 

a : 2: . The P&O ‘Boomerang ‘Ticket means that by travelling out 
a be during the quieter times February to May and returning 
during September to December of the same year or next, 

5 specially reduced fares operate to your advantage. First class 


5 : c or ‘One Class’ you will find the voyage equally enjoyable. 
The P&O Boomerang Ticket is a true case of time being 


‘ money. So sail ‘Boomerang’. ies 
a Mie +i 1 x i es 
ee’ r 
Se ok FoR SINGLE Here’s a suggestion. Travel during the months of 
ss SOURNEY _ February to May and you get more for your money 
a o> priser How? The first class accommodation is up- 
_-——s PASSENGERS graded during the quiet season and you may 


rad oO; a a wider choice of cabins at a lower rate.. 


oe . 2 Your, Travel Agent can help you with details or write pate to: 
«44/16 COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S.W.I WHITEHALL 4444 
De net, E22 paren Att STREET, pet E.C. pAvENCE 8000 
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FIT III IIIA IK 


Today the Eilon douxs of the 
gorgeous East may be visited 
and enjoyed amid modern 
comforts. Travel in India is’. 
; easy, efficient and cool, for 
air-conditioned _ airliners, 
(} railways and hotels are 
MllidR, at your service. Come 
J im and see this newest 
§ ancient land. 
bd 
Illustrated brochures and suggested . 


itineraries available on request 
or from your Travel Agent. 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
TOURIST OFFICE 


28 Cockspur St.. London. SW.1. TRA 1718 
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Europe 


_— 249 plates, 
A i 9 colour 50s. ~ -saly 
sia. 
238 1 
297 plates, plates, 7 colour 50s, 
4colour 50s. , i i Sp ain | 
: 245 plates, 8 colour 50s. 
Switzerland 
ae, 232 plates, 6 colour 50s. 
Eternal Greece 
. 90 plates 50s. 
Athens 


79 plates, 5 colour 25s. 


London 


115 plates, 
6 colour 25s. 


Paris . 
105 plates, 
5 colour 25s. 


Rome 
102 plates, 2 colour 25s. 
Available soon: 
istanbul 
102 plates, 5 colour 25s. 


Moscow and Leningrad’ 
; : 106 plates, 6 colour 25s. 


with HURLIMANN 
the greatest 
- topographical photographer of them all 
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1 TODAY! | 
for FREE 1 


i. FULL COLOUR GUIDE ff 
lid ll-inclusi i 
SE ee A oe f 


Please send me, without obligation, your FREE 96-page 9” x 78 
full colour Guide to the MEDITERRANEAN BY AIR, featuring Viscount a 


800’s and Elizabethans, and containing over 300 photographs, illustrations and 
maps full of useful information for the holiday- -maker abroad. Also the 2 other 
FREE brochures contaifing additional exciting ‘tours and numerous letters 
from your last season’s clients. F 


: HORIZON HOLIDAYS aie 
(Dept.LH2) 17 Hanover Street, Regent St, London WI Mayfair 2965 
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Horizon did it first! R 


Horizon does it best! 


HOLIDAYS 


126,129, 2307, 350 


Around the world 


WRITE 


Mr [Mrrs[Miss......i.........c0esssercsodnatssenresensrneccnsssssssengentesssacetersscaonesssgscnsrsesares fA 
Please PRINT ; 
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WILLIAM 
CHANNEL AIR BRIDGE |) SANSOM 


FROM SOUTHEND The Icicle and 


the Sun 


Finland; Norway; 


HE CHANNEL AIR BRIDGE] Sweden; Denmark 


An account of a recent ex- 
ploration of Scandinavia 
by a writer whose vivid 
prose captures the taste, 
smell and colour of un- 
usual places near to us 
but still unfamiliar. 
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THIS Swiss hotel, at Chateau 
d’Oex. near Montreux, is one of 
many fine centres used by the 
Pathfinder organisation. 13-day 
holidays there cost only 283 gns. 
with air travel both ways—one of 
the biggest holiday bargains of 
1958. With this leading non-com- 
mercial holiday fellowship, you 
get efficient service without being 
over-organised, and meet inter- 


esting, “intelligent people. Other 
examples from our brochure: One 
week Salzburg plus one week 
Venice, 39 gns. Week Salzburg, 
week Tyrol (15 days) 303 gns. in- 
cluding sleeper. 13 days Varenna, 
36 gns. 11 days Rome, 31 gns. 
Coach tour Dolomites/Venice, 39 
gns. Florence - Rome - Sorrento - 
Naples-Capri, 484 gns. 14 days 
Andalusia (BEA to Gibraltar) 55 
gens. Stays at International 
Centres in Paris (17 gns.), Cannes 
(24 gens.) or London (63 gns.) 
House-parties in Ambleside, Ban- 
gor, Shanklin, Edinburgh, Pit- 
lochry and Devon, From 5 gns. 
(reductions children). Full de- 
tails in brochure.— 


Some opinions of 
Mr. Sansom’s 


AMONG 
THE DAHLIAS 


‘A fine, sensual writer, a 
real necromantic evoker of 
mood and place’ Observer 


FOR.EVERY JOURNEY 


PASSENGER FARES OSTEND from £6 17 0 RETURN. 
ROTTERDAM from £10 4 0 RETURN. CALAIS £6 7 0 RETURN. 
MAKE YOUR RESERVATION NOW 
ASK YOUR TRAVEL AGENT FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE BROCHURE 

Or write, phone or call 


AIR CHARTER LIMITED 
Channel Air Bridge Division 
Department 74 


21 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.I Telephone: MUSeum 1595 


‘He sees things quite differ- 
ently from anyone else, so 
that reading him is a tonic’ 


Pathfinder House-Parties JOHN BETJEMAN 


and Tours, 
201 Victoria Street, S.W.1 


WINTER SPORTS 


by Waverley Root 


—=«Jjo—— 
WINTER SPORTS 
IN FRANCE 
WINTER SPORTS 
IN SWITZERLAND 


Inexpensive but comp- 


TAKE YOUR. CAR. ABROAD 


“THIS YEAR 


OGARTH PRESS 


MEMBERSHIP / PLL 
ome afford 
Specimen Itineraries: 


COSTA BRAVA 16 DAYS 


by air; delightful Hotel at Palamos in 
centre of Costa Brava; most rooms have 
private showers (no supplement), inter- 
national cuisine. American bar, sun 
terrace. Dancing, night clubs, excellent 
beach, resident representative. 


39 Gns. 


Enjoy a fully inclusive holiday for only a few shillings 
more than the normal train fare to Austria 


rehensive editions con- 
cerned entirely with 


14 DAYS trom 20 GNS || sist 100, 11 on 


by luxury coach with individual reclining 


sports centres in France 


and Switzerland. (Sleeperettes on our Special Train 1 gn. extra) arm-chair seats; full week at Zams, 
typical Tyrolean village 50 miles west of 
5s. each Other astounding holiday values are for example: Baie homely Aei good food, 
(96 pages, gad ; INDEPENDENT . COACH TOURS ‘ comfortable rooms, Tyrolean evenings, 
i otographs ns. ns. j immi imb- 
é P graphs) 2-Contre Holidayaia 24a frie '&Delamites aa concerts, dancing, lake swimming, climb: ‘ 
WINTER SPORTS ing. Overnight stops at Ulm and 
Mountain Centres 243 Tyrol & Switzerland 33 Aachen on return journey. Resident 
IN EURO PE Lakeside Centres 26 Around the Tyrol 34 Representative, 27 G 
Salzkammergut 27 Danube & Vienna 35 Gns. j 
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Ww “ARE six BOOKS on its caattairel Carital of 
jurope. Let them be noticed in order of price. 


publications. They combine text and 


is particularly to be recommended. It 
Dicts and describes the city from the days 
eenth century) down, to Daumier and Manet in 
the nineteenth century. The seventy little colour 
plates are not only beautiful and beautifully 
‘produced : they are integrated with the history. 
We see five hundred years of stirring and fan- 
‘tastic events through the eyes of the painters, 
and enjoy that fusion of aloofness and intimacy 


covers the hundred years from the Impressionists 
‘to the present day and is equally pleasant, but 
it. deals less with public events and- more. with 
aesthetic and social fashions. There. is less 
reverberation behind it. The first volume is able 
to take fuller advantage of the grandeur and 
Reisiziess of the city’s progress through time, 
‘and of her periodical tumbles. It must be 
extremely difficult to turn out such a book. 
’ This too was evident in a book that has not 
‘turned out equally well—André George’s Paris. 
‘It attempts to combine a ramble through the 
city with numerous ‘ heliogravure illustrations ’. 
‘The photographs are often (though not always) 
excellent, but they are not integrated with the 
text. The Louvre in particular gets out of hand, 
as it does for the tourist, and masterpieces from 
it sprawl over areas with which they 
have no concern. 
. The Paris Sketchbook, offered by Mr. 
Ronald Searle and his wife, escapes this 
trouble, for it is personal and, thanks to 
the talents of its collaborators, an agree- 
able and well-made book. Gay Paree 
begins to peep, with its naughtiness, its 
brassiness, and (if one may whisper the 
heresy) with its monotony. Meet the 
comedienne Carrie Finnell, | whose 
bosoms are insured for fifteen million 
francs! It is desirable to meet her, but 
in the next cabaret you are likely to meet 
some other project scarcely distinguish- 
able from hers. Visit the special restaur- 
ant, but desert it for it has become too 
widely known! Pursue the famous 
literary figures as they migrate from café 
to café and elude their admirers! How- 
‘ever, the gay commentary and attractive 
drawings make the pursuit acceptable. 
We are with people who are enjoying 
themselves. And those of us who are 
‘weary of Ronald Searle’s spindle-shanked 
colonels and of the mechanised malice 
of his schoolgirls will find him here in 
cenes he loves and endows with charm. 
| males remain grotesque, but his 
s—oh 1a Ia! they are épatant. 
Resin and again, in a tangled architec- 
ture vista, one catches sight of their 
retty, clever little faces, moving from 
wher ’ towards what. 
Paree dominates the next book in the 
_ Paris & la Mode—a book in which 
me “eye ‘herself ‘has not dis- 


tration in a masterly way and the first of . 


the illustrator Yves (that is to say the four-. 


iF of. I s TE N E Ro 
Soe. of eicce Giuiure: and emerge from it un- 
harmed though. considerably lightened in 
pocket. He will learn or will anyhow be told 
how fashions are made and dictated, and he will 
‘get glimpses of the commercialism and jungle- 
warfare underlying their seductive contours. 
Least in price but not in value comes the 
Michelin Guide. This is intended for motorists 
‘and other quick-movers, who enjoy sight-seeing 
provided the objects they have to see are properly 
sign-posted. Their requirements are intelligently 
met. Paris is carved into suitable maps and 
maplets, there are lists for ‘ Fine Weather’ and 
for ‘ When it Rains’, a great deal of history and 
culture is thrown in which he who rides may 
read, and here and there in the margin is a 
vignette of the globular Bibendum, strolling in 
the Tuileries and evoking only slight surprise 


.. from the populace. It is a guide which will suit 
which only art can provide. The second volume / 


everyone except the potterer and the semi- 
‘student. They ask for a little less—or a little 


-more. For instance there is in St. Denis a small 


‘amount of stained glass which claims to be the 

oldest in Europe—older even than the Augsburg 
"Prophets. Much controversy has centred on 
it. Bibendum does not mention it, and why 
should he? 

It is impossible to generalise about these 
books. But occasionally in them one comes 
across a sentence like ‘Paris reminds one of 
nothing so much as some fascinating woman 
who... .’, and it is fair to say that though most 
cities are feminine she is peculiarly so. The 
Grand Monarque and his mistresses, who are 
here indistinguishable, may first have conferred 
this honour on her. And it is appropriate that 
books about her should be noticed when a 


‘ The Quai d@’Anjou. Daumier lived in the last aoa 


Ronald Searle’s drawings from Paris Sketchbook 
ee 
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superb exhibition of the Age of Louis XIV 
is on show im Burlington House. La Ville 
Lumiére certainly relies on La Femme. She has 
realised the paradoxical truth that whereas men 
are interested in women, women are interested 
in women, and she caters accordingly. For the 
male dreams of conquest while the female dreams 
of identification with some goddess—with one 
whose bosoms are worth fifteen million francs 
perhaps. Aware of their dreams, Paree attempts 
to gratify them—of course at a price—and Paris 
does not dissent. 
E. M. Forster 


Paris in the Past and Paris in Our Time, both by 
Pierre Courthion (distributed for Skira by 
Zwemmer, 50s. each). Paris, by André George 
(Nicholas Kaye, 35s.). Paris Sketchbook, by Ronald 
Searle and Kaye Webb (Perpetua, 21s.). Paris a la 
Mode, by Célia Bertin (Gollancz, 21s.). Paris 
(Michelin Tyre Co., 9s. 6d.). 


The Greek Miracle 


FEW PEOPLE (OUTSIDE GREECE) would be likely 
to deny that in their public actions the Greeks 
have now entered on a period when mania makes 
them equally false to their friends, the national 
interest and themselves; but the miracle is that 
in their private relationships they still contrive 
to remain so exceptionally sane and true. To 
that trueness and sanity all the books noticed 
here are, in.their separate ways, tributes, and 
people who are thinking of taking their holidays 
im Greece this year would find guidance 
and help in all of them. 

The traveller will, of course, go first 
to Athens; and from Athens he will 
probably make the inevitable journeys to 
Delphi, Olympia, Mistra, Mycenae, and 
Epidaurus. It is right that he should do 
so: he will find spectacular scenery and 
ruins; he will find good roads and hotels; 
and if he will, unfortunately, also find 
innumerable other tourists, that we must 
have expected. Athens will be his centre, 
since all communications in Greece 
radiate out from the capital; and between 
one excursion and another he will learn 
some of the summer pleasures of that 
overheated, volatile, friendly city: 
driving out along the new Sunium road 
to deserted beaches stretching endlessly 
under a blue sky; sitting in the evening 
in the courtyard of a tavern, eating 
souvlaki and drinking retsina, while the 
bouzouki orchestra jangles out a 
butcher’s-dance for two sweating sailors; 
wandering about the junk-shops of 
Monastiraki or gossiping in Constitution 
Square while spending an hour in the 
consumption of a glass of ouzo or a cup 
of muddy Turkish coffee. 

But, as Miss Monica Krippner shows 
in Beyond Athens (Bles, 21s.), if most of 
what is sophisticated and up to date in 
modern Greek life is to be found in the 
capital, so is most of what is pretentious 
and meretricious; the traditional] Greek 
virtues must generally be sought else- 
where. If a traveller can spare the time 
after he has ‘ done’ the important sights 
(and sites), I would urge him to follow 


~ course aed the same asd since one 


‘ceaseless passage of foreigners with their 


and restaurants in its capital Salonica; 


tourists have not preceded him to- 
demand it for him; but he will find a 
unique hospitality, neither blunted by the — 


requests and complaints, nor unnaturally 
sharpened by the avarice which their. 
seeming wealth has inculcated. In Mace- 
donia there are of course good hotels 


in Epirus, in Ali Pasha’s beautiful town 
of Jannina; and in Thessaly, Volos, 
despite recurring earthquakes, still offers 
food and accommodation of as high a 
standard as anywhere else in Greece. But 
once the capitals of these provinces are 
left, there is much to be endured as well 
as enjoyed: filthy lavatories, often situ- 
ated in a corner of the kitchen if not out 
of doors; leathery ‘ omelettes’ saturated 
in rancid oil, or mameless pieces of 
intestine which are designated as‘ liver’; 
buses that leave late or leave not at all, 
and mules the prices of which increase 
with each kilometre that is agonisingly 
stumbled over. Are the pleasures worth 
such pains? I should say a hundredfold. 

An excellent compromise between re- 
moteness and the amenities of civilised 
life is a holiday in Volos. The new town 
was always uncomely and is even more so now 
that earthquakes have damaged it; but the old, 
upper town and the villages piled above it on 
the wooded slopes of the Pelion—Makronitsa, 
Portaria, for example—are ,enchanting, Here, 


even on the hottest day, one can walk with 


pleasure: water seems to be everywhere—gush- 
ing out of the hillsides, splashing from fountains, 
running down the gulleys; even the air appears 
to be impregnated with water. When one is tired 


of walking in the woods behind, there is the sea 


opposite: twenty minutes in a motor-boat and 
the beach lies before one. There are other 
provincial towns like Karalla in Macedonia and 
Kalamata in the Morea that are equally 
attractive and equally unvisited. 

In such districts, remote from the metropolis, 
one forms another impression of Greece; or, 
rather, an impression of another Greece, for 
there are two Greeces, Athens and The Rest. In 
the provinces one is aware always of the 
superlative beauty of the scenery and the 
courage, charm, and kindness of the inhabitants: 
but one cannot escape a realisation of the terrible 
melancholy and harshness of Greek peasant life. 
Athens forgets this peasant life, as it forgets most 
things which it would be inconvenient to re- 
member; but it feeds on it. 

With what impressions is the traveller in 1958 
likely to return from Greece? If he goes to the 
usual show-places as Miss Emily Kimbrough did 
in Water, Water Everywhere (Heinemann, 21s.), 
he will probably content himself with the tradi- 
tional, Philhellene view of the Greeks as brave, 
idealistic, irresponsible, generous, charming 
children. Except children, they are all those 
things; but they are also aes more, and Greece 
is at once better and grander and smaller and™ 
meaner than that popular conception allows. 
There is certainly an irrepressible gaiety but also 


a profound melancholy at the heart of Greek 


life; a satisfaction with the physical world.com- 


bined with an inner dissatisfaction which erupts 


Parthenon. 


Rearing Horse on the West Frieze. 


periodically in violence, whether between’ two 
individuals in a tavern, or between students and 
the police, or between one half of the nation and 
the other half, or between the whole nation 
and the world. This contrast is one of the most 
fascinating things to be noticed; the traveller 
should not miss it. 
FRANK CAULDWELL 


Travel in Germany 


THE PLEASURES TO BE ENJOYED travelling in » 


Germany today are mostly found off the beaten 
track, For the Federal Republic has become the 
classic example of the present-day trend towards 
living life too busily, There are, for instance, 


_only 40 per cent, more motor-cars in Western 


Germany than in France, in proportion to the 
size of the population, but three and a half times 
as much petrol is used. Germans are not just 
more on the move; they are spending more, 
staying away from home more, needing more 
service, Therefore, in Germany, try to travel off 
the beaten track. 

The Autobahns are useful to the motorist ‘who 
wants to cover ground quickly and so have more 
time to spare. But they are dangerous these 
days, with every German motorist acutely aware 
of the old adage that time is money. If there is 
ice, there will be death-traps from Dortmund 
to Cologne, and from Frankfurt to Heidelberg 
—the two busiest stretches in Germany, The 
railways, on the other hand, are uniformly 
efficient and comfortable. There is an adequate 
network of air-services, Every visitor must work 


out his problems his own way but there is much - 


to be said for taking a car, if one is available. 
Petrol at 4s, 10d. a gallon is not cheap but is good 
quality,’ filling-stations provide excellent and 
super-polite service, distances are not too great. 


One of Walter 
Hage’s photographs from the new edition of The Acropolis, by. 
Gerhart Rodenwald (Basil Blackwell, 42s.) 


visitors, there is the still fairly aaa 
Moselle valley with some of the most — 


wild hinterland on either side in the 
_ Eifel and Hunsriick mountains, It has 
_ plenty of lovely corners—Bernkastel, _ 
with the famous ‘ Doctor » viuebard an 
_Lieser with the mock-Gothic castle © 
where the last Kaiser used to stay as the 
guest of the Schorlemer family, Ruwer 
with its twin jewels (for the wie ae 
of Maximin Gruenhaus and the Eitels- — 
bach: Charterhouse, The canal which is 
: a-building will not spoil the Moselle; a 
— little river traffic should round off its 
- charming picture. : 


which runs parallel to the Rhine from 


Bergzabern, and the valley of the Main 
either side of Wuerzburg, are reasonably 
peaceful and full of character. Here, as’ 
elsewhere in Germany, the smaller the 
place the better the value for your 
money. In the small places wine is 
cheaper and almost always drinkable 
(the 1956s are an exception, and Ger-_ 
man red wines must be singled out 
carefully). German cooking rarely reaches great 
heights but does not often plumb the depths 
reached so easily at English railway-junctions — 
and seaside hotels. The small restaurant in the 
small town is often prepared to take more 


beautiful vineyards in the world and an 
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Save at the vintage, the ‘ Weinstrasse’, 


Gruenstadt to the French frontier at 


: 


trouble, and has local specialities to offer— — 


freshly caught trout in the Black Forest and 
Eifel, home-cured hams in Westphalia, 
Franconia’s ‘friture’ of ‘Meerfischli’, the 


’ 


sausages of Nuremberg and Regensburg, and ~ 


the venison and dumplings of Upper Bavaria. 


roads in Europe, the ‘Romantic Road’ of the 
German poets, winds south through Mergen- 
theim, Rothenburg on the Tauber, and Dinkels-- 
buhl to Augsburg and the Bavarian highlands 
of the Allgau (famous for its cheeses), Rothen- 
burg and Dinkelsbihl are two of the most ‘ com-— 
plete’ medieval towns surviving anywhere in 


_ Europe—but see them in mid-week or out of — 
The Allgau, with Oberstdorf its best 


season. 
centre, has the cream of Bavaria’s mountain 


-scenery—less spectacular than the massif of 


Berchtesgaden and the Koenig See but less 
bedizened with knick-knacks, curio-shops and 


obese North Germans self-consciously parading 


in leather shorts and hunter’s hats adorned with - 
pig’s bristles and woodcock’s feathers. 

There are other corners of the Bavarian Alps: 
worth visiting—the idyllic Reit-im-Winkl, — 
isolated Vorder-Riss beyond Lenggries and Bay- 
risch-Eck, Schloss Elmau looking at the jagged 


< 


“profile of the’ Wetterstein mountains on one 


side and the less distinctive mass of the Kar- 
wendel on the other, Or there is the almost 
totally unexplored Reinhardswald north of 
Kassel, with the castle of the Sleeping Beauty — 
rat's ‘Sababurg—where the Duke of Brunswick — 
managed to lose his entire army for three days 
during the ‘Year of Victories’, 1759, South-east 


i. 


of Kassel is another land, of ghosts, with lakes 
' to lead straight to Hell and plenty of “cousi 


oy 


*. From Franconia one of the most famous — 
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|| ALL EUROPE IS YOURS 
—By Car 


. Europe, with its cities and its people; 
its colour, warmth and variety. Only 
car travel will give you the close ‘ex- 
perience the Continent deserves. 


- You travel at' your own pace, with 
maximum ease and comfort, a min- 
© |) imum of bother and formality. ~~ 


. With ourtinclusiveseryice four people 
-}| can tour the Continent by car at little 
more than 2nd class rail fare. 


Hire of car, all documents, and con- 
necting travel from £22 per person 
for a fortnight, including petrol. 


8-seater microbuses also for hire. 
Personalizedtours with driver-courier. 
Brussels Exhibition arrangements. 
Special business travel rates. Send for 
our brochures. ; 


Auto Europa, 25 John Street, London, W.C.1 


The Leisurely Tours 


with superb hotels, first class 
couriers—and longer stays at 
places :., 


FASCINATING PROGRAMME FOR 1958 


Mountain Hotels and Alpine Flowers 
Scandinavia: Fjords and Capitals 
An Ideal fortnight in Portugal 
Moorish Spain and Tangier 
Portugal and North Spain 
Italy, the Perfect Way 
Sicily and South ltaly 
Greece and Turkey 
The Vienna Tour 
Lovely Austria 
Finland, Arctic Circle & Russia 


(from 71 gns.) 
Ask for Brochure "L” 


LAMMIN TOURS 


LTD. 
67, Blenheim Terrace, London, N.W.8 
Telephone: MAI 4321 and 7898 (or Agents) 


S| ONE STAMP 


| [| Just one 23d. postage stamp 

| will bring you details of the 
holiday and travel offers in this 
issue that specially interest 
you. List them on a card. 
Address it to the Advertise- 
ment Manager, The Listener, 
35 Marylebone High St., 

. London, W.1. The advertisers 
will reply to you direct. 
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Alpine scenery, 


ime is Travel Time W ERMAN 


Travelling by car, rail, air or sea, Germany offers 
unlimited pleasures—romantic river trips, majestic 
sophisticated 
Hospitality and fine cuisine await you at all times. 


Advice and brochures obtainable froin 


GERMAN TOURIST INFORMATION BUREAU 


6, VIGO STREET, LONDON, 


eoeo. 


spas and casinos. 


W.1 REGent 2600 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 
ABROAD 
» AND 


MUSICIANS’ 


LANGUAGE COURSES 


Lausanne, Barcelona, Palma, Vienna, 
Salzburg, Mayrhofen. 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE 
COURSES 


Rome, 


TOURS 


Prague, Venice, Florence, 


Naples, Barcelona. 


MUSICIANS’ TOURS 


Salzburg, 
Vienna, Verona, Rome. 


Aix-en-Provence, Passau, 


© 
3 SPECIAL TOURS to VENICE— 
ATHENS — KNOSSOS — DELPHI — 
ROME 


Apply for illustrated programme to 


HAROLD INGHAM LTD. 


15 ST. JOHN'S ROAD, HARROW, MIDDX, 
HARrow 1040 and 1087 


capita ' 


TWO WEEKS’ HOLIDAY 
“ALL-IN” 


AUSTRIAN TYROL 
£27 10 Od. 


ADRIATIC COAST 
£28 1 Od. 


ITALIAN RIVIERA 
£31 15-0d. 


BLACK FOREST 
£32 13 Gd. 


HUNDREDS OF OTHER HOLIDAYS 
BY RAIL, COACH, SEA AND AIR 


EASY PAYMENT PLAN 


56-PAGE PROGRAMME FREE 
FROM DEPT. L. 
5, REGENCY PARADE, LONDON 
N.W.3 


Tel: PRI 4373/9219 
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Fly 


EAGLE 


direct into 
holiday-land! 


Use these regular Eagle Airways 
services to get to your holiday 
in record time and in 
supreme comfort! 


to 
Innsbruck 


Fastest way to the 
Austrian Tyrol, 
the Dolomites 

and Arlberg. 


to 

' 
Pisa 
(by VISCOUNT 800) 
Direct connections 
to Florence, 
Viareggio, 
Rapallo, ete. 


zxfB: Ostend 
aire. Ts Direct route to 
nee sf irect route 
- Reet af the lovely 

Belgian coast. 
to 

EN, B 

ae asle 
> if SWISS EAGLE ATR- 
= 

COACH SERVICE. 


Costs little more 
than the rail fare! 


to 
Stuttgart 


Gateway to 
Bavaria and 
Austria. 


to 
Luxembourg 


Splendid connec- 
tions to all of 
north-west Europe 


And from MANCHESTER 
to Hamburg, Copenhagen, 
Brussels and Frankfurt. 
From BIRMINGHAM ito Pa/ma. 


ASK YOUR TRAVEL AGENT FOR FULL DETAILS 


EAGLE 


—a great airline! 
LA.T.A. MEMBER 


40 EDGWARE ROAD, LONDON, W.2 
Tel: AMBassador 7799 


75 DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER 
Tel; DEAnsgate 8731 


For groups 


‘TALKING over holiday plans 
with your friends stimulates 
ideas. For members of social, 
sports andworks clubs, institutes, 
societies etc.,a SY 
wide selection 
of the free bro- 
chures offered 
in this issue \ 
can be sent for 
use in reading 
or recreation 
tooms. Please 
send a card, naming your organ- 
isation and its address, to Group 
Holiday Ads., Fhe Listener. 35 
Marylebone High St., London, 
W.1. 


16 days incl. holiday in sunny 


THE "FURTWANGER HOF 


PRIVATE HOTEL 
WELCOMES YOU TO GERMANY 


Ideally situated in the heart of 
_the Black Forest with its breath- 
taking scenery and tingling fresh 
air, it has the added advantage of 
being on the fringe of the small 
town of Furtwangen. 
An excellent touring centre with 
Freiburg, Lake Constance, and the 
Swiss and French borders within 
50 miles (approx.) of the hotel. 
PerSonal attention, good food, and 
friendly rooms with running water. 
Your every comfort assured. 
Picnic packs by arrangement. 


Full daily pension DM9.50 (approx. 16/6) 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


Please make your reservations in advance to: 


FURTWANGER HOF 
FURTWANGEN/SCHWARZWALD 


CAR PARK 


Tel.: SUNnyhill 


FOREIGN FIELDS” 


The 1958 Programme of the Holiday ‘ 


Fellowship offers 85 Centres and Tours 
abroad; North, East, South, West,and 
at many places in between. Every 
Fellowship holiday has the experience 
of 40 years behind it: comfortable 


Guest Houses and Hotels, good food, 


organised excursions, reasonable 
charges, easy travel infriendly groups. 
There are also over 40 Centres and 
Tours in Britain. Write now for the 


free illustrated booklet HOLIDAYS | 


ABROAD (or SUMMER HOLIDAYS 
for the home centres) to Room 42, 


THE HOLIDAY FELLOWSHIP 
142 GREAT NORTH WAY: HENDON 


LONDON NW4 


3381 (six lines) 


ETA Tours — 


\f have planned even more 
wonderful holidays for ide 
| at even less cost! 


Yugoslavia 


from 


(by Air 46gns. inc.) 
ON THE BEAUTIFUL ISLAND OF 


* KATHERINA * 
Other holidays include: 

@ SPAIN ... 15 days ... 38 Gns. 

@ ITALY ... 16 days ... 39 Gns. 


Full details of these and other fascinating 
holidays are given in our FREE illustrated 


brochure. Send now to: 


Dept. GL.2. 


LONDON ATELIER 
TRAVEL AGENCY, 

1, Manchester Sq., London, W.1. (WELbeck 9591) 
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FOR HOLIDAYS ABROAD 


MARLBOROUGH’S 
SELF-TAUGHT PHRASE BOOKS 


, MAKE LANGUAGES EASY 
They provide a wide range of 
Vocabularies and Phrases 
arranged under subjects and by 
means of the ENGLISH PHONETIC 
PRONUNCIATION provided you 
are enabled to SPEAK the words 
you require and make YOUR- 
SELF READILY UNDERSTOOD. 


IDEAL FOR TOURISTS & TRAVELLERS 
languages 


Obtainable in 37 
from 5/- each 


Write to the publishers for list E, post free 


on request 


FLY to CORSICA 


Sun -drenched beaches and 
_ Sparkling mountain air. 


POLAND 
INVITES YOU 


The first organised tours. Also 


‘Italy, Spain, France, Austria, 


Greece. Inclusive tours by air, 
sea and rail. 


Write now for free illustrated 
brochure to 


FREGATA TRAVEL LTD. 


~ 122, Wardour Street, London, W.1. 


have, for 30 years, been providing 
holidays for people of discernment, 
who want pleasure with profit. 
Examples: 5 
ITALY, Tours of Art Cifies, &c. 
15 days from £38. 15s. 
JUGOSLAVIA,MotorCoachtours&cruises, 
14 days from £30. \ 
BAVARIA, Centre of Baroque Art, 
15 days, £36. 5s. 
Also SWITZERLAND, AUSTRIA, . 
HOLLAND, &c. 


* : 
Reduced prices for young people and students. 
Travel ticketsforany journey issued at official prices. 


* 
Apply: E.T.A. Tours, 357, Strand, 


LONDON, W.C.2. 


HOLIDAYS for REST and 
RECUPERATION 


At Specially Selected Centres 


Comfort Class Hotels 
First Class Travel : 
In the ''No-Rush" Periods 


MADEIRA for Whitsun- 
- NICE in lovely June 


MONTREUX “Rest & Relax in Switzerland” 
Le MONT-DORE Auvergne Mountain 


VICHY Elegant Spa of France he 
OSTENDE Nearest Thermal Spa 

HARROGATE English Spa Holiday 
FALMOUTH—Relax inakindly climate - 


Small Select Groups...Personal Bookings 


Leaflet from: G. E. HOUSELEY, 


E. MARLBOROUGH & CO., LTD. 
_ 13-16 BRITTON ST., LONDON, E.C.1 


STORIES 
WANTED 


by the British Institute of Fiction-writing 
Science Ltd., Regent House, Regent St., W.1, 
Suitable sjoties are revised by us and submitted to 
editors on a 15% of sales basis. Unsuitable stories 
are returned with reasons for rejection. Address 
your MS. to Dept. 32. 


WE TEACH ~ ONLY 
FICTION-WRITING 


Criticisms and Courses for the discerning by 
specialists. For 18 years we have been receiving 
testimonials from full- and part-time authors, 
professors, ‘doctors, high-ranking officers and 
officials—all types. Many of the authors you read 
are ex-students. Our unique system of taking 10% 
of your sales monies ensures our maximum efforts 
on your behalf. Fee returned if unearned. 


The Professional Touch is FREE from Dept.32 
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MORE TRAVEL AND HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS ON PAGES 108, 110, 114, 117, 118, 121, 122, 125, 129, 130, "£33 


Tel.: GERrard 2522. 


6, BORROWDALE AVENUE, IPSWICH 


SEND FOR FREE 


BOOKLET ON ALAND 
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HOLIDAYS 
14 DAYS from 24 GNS 


Travel by the fast convenient 
SWISS HOLIDAY EXPRESS 


Sleeperettes Available 
Sunday Departures - May to September 
Write NOW Dept. LR.2, 
SWISS TRAVEL SERVICE LTD 
69 Ebury St., Victoria, a S.W.I 
Mambang of A.B.T.A 


Wise travellers 
GO FIRST TO THE 


French 
Bookshop 


IN REGENT STREET FOR 


Maps, Guides, Travel Books, 


Phrase-Booksand Language 
| Courses; for Multilingual 
Dictionaries, Guides Bleus 
and Michelin publications. 
POSTAL ENQUIRIES WELCOMED 


: Librairie 
Frangaise Hachette 
127 REGENT STREET, W.1 


For the coming season I have arranged 
‘even more enchanting holidays in the 


‘Wonderlands of Europe where, during 


the past 30 years I have travelled over 
100,000 miles to select the best Hotels, 
scenic routes, places of interest and 
means of travel. 

Serid the coupon below and see how my 
lifetime’s experience can make your 
holiday the experience of your lifetime! 
I willalso send you, quite free and with- 
out obligation, a fully descriptive Map 
of Europe and our beautifully illus- 
trated 1958 Magazine-Brochure “ Your 
Gateway to Wonderland” with the 
widest choice of holidays. 

46 Exciting Touring and ‘Stay-Put’ Holidays by 
Luxury Coach or Day-Flight Airliner 


FULLY INCLUSIVE « LONDON TO LONDON > 


ns. 
LAKE LUCERNE By Air . . . 11 days 25 
SPAIN, GRAND TOUR oe 1G eee 
SWITZERLAND, BAVARIA. . . 13 ,, 36 
4 RIVIERAS & PARIS. . . . 16 4, 45 | 
VENICE, FLORENCE & PISA. . 13. ,, 37. 
INNSBRUCK, SALZBURG . . . 14 ,, 36. 
LAKE COMO By Air . . . 1-14 ,, 40 
MONTREUX & PARIS. . . . 13 ,, 39 


4 COUNTRIES & VIENNA By Ain. 380. 32 

YUGOSLAVIA . . . 16\%;,, 41 

PARIS & CHAMPAGNE COUNTRY 5 pigt & 

7 COUNTRIES & BRUSSELS. . 9 ,, 28 

SORRENTO, CAPRI, SICILY By Air 16 ,, 65 

BAVARIAN HIGHLANDS . . . 13 ,, 33- 
BELGIUM & HOLLAND. . . . 6 ,, 16 
CLASSICAL ITALY, ROME By Air 16 56 
SWISS ‘WHITE ARROW’ Air ‘Stay-Put’ Holidays, 
6 Centres, 16 days from 39 gns. 

Also many more Touring and *Stay-Put" Holidays 
in SPAIN & PORTUGAL, SWITZERLAND, 
SCANDINAVIA & FINLAND, AUSTRIA, ITALY, 
DALMATIAN COAST, GERMANY, FRANCE, ETC. 
Send now for FREE Map of Europe and 
magnificent as omen -Brochure containing 
a Fucuelidey - 
gloriousHolidays 


+f SEND COUPON OR P.C. NOW m a 

Mr. Lewis L. Leroy, Leroy Tours, Dudley 
House, Dudley Road, Tunbridge W. élls, Kent. 
Please send me free and without obligation 


1 Illus. Magazine Brochure 
2 Descriptive Map of Europe - 
3 Personal advice on my hols. 4 
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THE LISTENER 


of the witches of the Brocken, sixty miles to the’ your headquarters either in one of the cities in 


east and just across the frontier of Eastern Ger- 
many. Off the beaten track, too, is ‘ Escaper’s 
Corner ’, from the western shores of Lake Con- 
stance to the other side of the ‘ Schaffhausen 
Bulge’ where a Swiss canton juts across the 
Rhine and to the north of it. Here are the small 
but spectacular volcanic peaks of the Hohent- 
wiel, Hoenstoffeln and Hohenhowen, which two 
generations of British prisoners-of-war have 
scaled in order to survey their route across the 
tightly guarded German-Swiss frontier. This 
is the corner of Germany where sprin? comes 
earliest and summer lingers on into late October. 
It is best explored from Radolfzell or Singen. 

A dozen other country 
areas in Germany spring to 
mind but something must be 
said of the towns too, In most 
ways Berlin gives the best 
value, with hoteliers who can 
be made into family friends, 
restaurateurs with ideas of 
their own, surprisingly low 
prices, opera in East as well 
as West Berlin, and the chance 
of a free peep at Europe east 
of the Iron Curtain. Berlin is 
a metropolis, Munich the 
ideal centre for touring. They 

“and Hamburg (with Dussel- 
dorf to a minor degree) have 
* big city character ’, Munich’s 
famous picture gallery, the 
Alte Pinakothek, has _ re- 
opened; Dusseldorf has the 
biggest opera house in 
Western Germany and the 
best shops; Hamburg has the 
gayest night-life outside 
Berlin, And for those who like 
crowds there is the Rhineland 
Carnival, centred on Cologne, 
and Munich’s ‘ Fasching’ and ‘ Oktoberfest’, 
when chickens roasted on the spit are washed 
down by the best beer in Europe. 

Finally the Germans themselves do genuinely 
welcome strangers, This is due partly to their 
central position on the map of Europe, partly 
to the near-isolation of the Nazi period, and 
partly to their growing desire to associate them- 
selves more closely with friends and neighbours, 
Their good manners are today less a matter of 
formalism, and their worst instincts are con- 
centrated entirely on their roadwork. 

TERENCE PRITTIE 


On the Sea Floor 


SOME YEARS AGO I was asked by American 
school children: ‘Do people in Holland have 
modern conveniences such as_ telephones?’ 
Who could blame them, considering the 
propaganda put out by Dutch Information Ser- 
vices, who play to death the windmills, wooden 
shoes, ‘ national costumes’, and bulbs? Fortun- 
ately, several travel books have appeared recently 
which, while giving these eye (and dollar) 
catchers their due, pay full attention to many 
other aspects of the country and its inhabitants. 
- A short vacation in Holland can be used 
_ effectively, thanks to the almost perfect railway 
system and the excellent trunk roads. Establish 
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the west—preferably Amsterdam—or else in 
Utrecht or Arnhem; from all these places you 
can reach all sites of interest in a couple of 
hours, Of course the polders with their wind- 
mills will be seen wherever one alights; one 
simply cannot overlook them. For those 
interested in modern developments in this field, 
a trip to the new Zuiderzee polders will be worth 
while: entering the North East Polder from 
the old country west of Zwolle, passing through 
Kampen on the way, one gets an excellent im- 
pression of the contrast between old and new. 
The tiny former island of Schokland is the only 
*“mountain’ in this vast, flat, and fertile area. 
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Benrath, Dusseldorf. From The Rhine and its Castles, by Monk Gibbon (Putnam, 25s.) 


When this article appears it will not be too 
late to plan an unconventional but certainly 
rewarding winter_visit to Holland. If you are 
lucky, you will hit a frosty spell. True, it will 
then be colder than it usually is in an English 
winter, but the hardy British, used to a sub- 
arctic living-room climate, will find the houses 
snug and delightfully warm. Skaters will enjoy 
mixing with the crowds on the canals and the 
lakes. Sightseers can be advised to motor to 
Friesland on the eve of the Eleven Towns’ 
Race; they will see a little known, but very real, 
side of the character of the Dutch and the 
Frisian people. 

In other respects too the country is well 
worth a winter visit. The galleries have fine 
collections of old and new art: the famous 
*Nightwatch’ by Rembrandt alone is worth a 
trip to the Rijksmuseum in Amsterdam; for 
Frans Hals fans there is the Frans Hals Museum 
in Haarlem; The Hague can boast the Maurits- 
huis (with some of the very best Vermeers) and 
the Municipal Museum; a visit to Boymans in 
Rotterdam can be combined with a look at the 
busy docks and the river, and with a study of 
the modern city arising out of the ashes of the 
bombed areas. If you are lucky, you can compare 
the Breitner canvasses of snow in Amsterdam 
with the reality. Finally, the Van Gogh Museum 
on the ‘ Veluwe’ north of Arnhem contains a 
large collection of ‘ Vincents’. 

Spring of course is the time for a visit to the 
bulb fields. Those travellers who intend to go 
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by car will be well advised to avoid the wee’-- 
ends, when the narrow roads may be jammed 
for hours on end. Combine such a trip with a 
visit to the ‘ Keukenhof’ near Lisse, This is the 
scene of a gorgeous open-air flower show, un- 
rivalled even in Holland. Lovers of Nature will 
be attracted to the sand dune country, I 
myself am particularly fond of the Frisian 
Islands, which can be reached by steamer— 
Texel from Den Helder (book for car transport 
beforehand with a travel agency); Vlieland (with 
its Bad Hotel—the name should not be miscon- 
strued—it refers to the bathing) and Terschelling 
with its sturdy lighthouse the Brandaris, from 
Harlingen in Friesland, to which you can motor 
from Amsterdam over the 
main Zuiderzee dyke. These 
ferries too have to be warned 
in advance if you want to 
take your car over. 

In any season a walk over 
one of the main river dykes 
(for instance the northern 
Lek dyke west of Waijk-bij- 
Duurstede) can be perfect; 
choose either a clear day, or 
a windy day with towering 
cumulus clouds, and end up 
with a Dutch ‘ jenever’ (pubs 
are open all day) and a 
hearty meal, perhaps ‘ snert’ 
or ‘ boerenkool ’, 

One final hint: do not try 
to show off your knowledge 
of Dutch unless you are quite 
sure it is not German, Speak 
your native tongue and all 


doors will open to you: 
people have not forgotten 
1945, nor the ‘Home and 


Forces Programme’. 
NIKO TINBERGEN 


Two pocket books are packed with practical in- 
formation: Leslie Bransby’s A Fortnight in Holland 
(Percival Marshall, Ss.) and H. John Way’s The 
Low Countries (Nicholas Vane, 4s. 6d.). Garry 
Hogg has written one of his charming and light- 
hearted travelogues under the name Dutch Treat 
(Hale, 16s.), Peter Temple’s Variations on a Dutch 
Theme (Secker and Warburg, 30s.) is a much more 
thorough though not less readable book. Both Hogg 
and Temple obviously love Holland, and know it 
well. 


A Society of Night 


ON MY FIRST VISIT to Spain, I was delighted to 
find myself in a third-class railway carriage 
crammed with the gayest, angriest, noisiest, and 
most dramatic people I had ever known, There 
was endless speculation about when the train 
would start, and even about where it was likely 
to go. Baskets, live hens, bundles, bottles of wine 
and lemonade, sandwiches, and babies were be- 
ing passed into the compartment through the 
lowered window. It was a vivid and happy 
agitation, Once the train had started, the talk, 
too, gathered momentum and questions were 
frank.. Soon everyone knew where I lived in 
England and where I was going in Spain: it 
was a pure and inoffensive curiosity. 

After a while, we began to eat picnic lunches. 
Many were the titbits offered me. This is a 
formal courtesy, and one does not accept any- 


Ping. a in turn ig nae some teacake whi 
Bethe ‘Spaniards with wonder and was delighted! 
_ refused with polite wishes that I might enjoy it 


out to fake: pera air, Or you may. find a ee ; 
which is a band of students in medieval dress, 
parading the streets all night with mandolines . 


myself, After the meal, I offered a cigarette to 


_ the lady sitting beside me, She smilingly refused. 
In Spain, one does not offer cigarettes to re- 


= 
ee _ spectable women. 


- served from two to three, 


When we arrived at Burgos, my first stop, 
there were many willing hands to 
hoist my . luggage through the 
window. A kind fellow-traveller had 
given me the address of a pension 
which was as nice as he said it was. 
The food was good, cooked in olive 
oil: one soon gets used to its dis- 
tinctive flavour, though the meal 
times are unusual, for lunch is 
and 
dinner from ten to eleven in the 
evening. If you want to live cheaply 
and at the same time discover Spain 
for yourself, stay at a pension, and 
not in a hotel. 

It was in Burgos that I had my 
first encounter with a shoe-black 
who with dazzling virtuosity in the © 
manipulation of polish, rags, and 
brushes made my shoes shine like 
fountains. The shine soon wears off, 
but it is a wonderfully relaxing mas- 
sage for tired feet. In ‘ Andalusia 
shoe-blacks sometimes run after you 
in the street, pointing in horror at 
your shoes, even when they are not 
very dirty. If you give in, you may 
find them tearing off your heels and 
fixing new ones, or hammering on 
huge rubber soles. 

You travel south through a region 
of golden-brown plains as carefully 
plotted and patched as a Spanish 
workman’s trousers, or through 
wild, rocky landscapes where great 
worn stones lie half-buried in the 
earth like sleeping elephants. Here 
and there you will see a little brown 
village, its airy bell-tower bulging 
with green bells, or a lonely cluster 
of stone-pines like toy trees. It is a 
spectacle totally unlike any other— 
savage, bare, vast, open, and 
mysterious. 


Apart from the Bets dover cd attractions oF 


the bull-fight, flamenco singing and dancing and 
the music of the guitar, the delights of Spain are 


endless, There is the superb and unique archi- 


fluttered out of a fan, In Salamanca the tuna is 


and guitars, singing songs under balconies and 


being rewarded with a carnation or a little note 


Pe 


especially good, and is graced by virtuoso tam- 


Se 


Salamanca, view from the edge of the city, showing the Roman bridge over 


the River Tormeo. 


tecture of her cathedrals—for which Mr, John 


Harvey’s excellent new book, The Cathedrals of 
Spain (Batsford, 35s.), may be consulted—and 
castles, fairy-tale Burgos, the intricately carved 
magnificences of Salamanca, the oriental mosque 


which can be seen his Sagrada Familia church, 


- at Cordoba and Gaudi’s park in Barcelona, from 


one of the world’s great architectural wonders. 


There are the fountains and flowered courtyards 
of Andalusia, where in springtime you walk 
through drifts of orange and lilac blossom in the 
Streets. There are the patient mules bearing 


panniers of bread or fruit, or standing re- 
_ signedly with one foreleg crossed over the other. 


The incessant life of the streets goes on almost 


until dawn, for this is a night-loving society. 


Everywhere there are vendors of hot chestnuts, 


_ roasted almonds and melon seeds, waffles, lottery 


tickets, popcorn, candy, fried squid and shrimps. 


‘ 


You sibs join in the paseo, the evening stroll 


-bourine players, The street life is for everyone: 


it costs nothing, and it is the essence of Spain. 

Spaniards, as Mr. 
comments, have an ‘ uncompromising contempt 
for ways that are not their own’, Theirs is a 
grave and often sombre morality, but their sense 
of discrimination gives life in Spain a sharp and 
profound distinction. And though he may not 
have much money, a Spaniard knows how to 
live. The people of Spain are warm-hearted 
hosts to those who come without too many pre- 
judices, The visitor who is always complaining 
that Spain is not like his own land will soon 
find himself, as he deserves to be, excluded from 
any true relationship with this most remarkable 
country and with its gay, reserved, passionate, 


and severe inhabitants, James Kirkup 


Other recent literature: A Train to Tarragona, by 
Anthony Carson (Methuen, 15s); Tomorrow is 
Majiana, by Shirley Deane (Murray, 18s.); 
Navarre: the Flea between Two Monkeys, by Nina 
Epton (Cassell, 25s.); and d dedy by Victor Crastre 
(Harrap, 30s.), 


One of the 230 photographs by Michael Wolgensinger 
from Spain, sore On Cys text by Margot Schwarz (Phoenix, 35s.) 


Harvey so penetratingly - 


THE BOAST OF THIS AGE is that \ we have con= 

-quered space, and in that achievement we can 
‘TI have 
purchased the perfect gas oven. I can ‘commit _ 


take the pride of ‘the man who said: 


suicide with efficiency’. Satellites 


with space that a sense of propor- 
mour—can exist. We have the speed 


which, in the last analysis, means 
that we are distorting civilisation. 


in Europe where man can still be 
seen in proportion to his world. He 
is not made insignificant by the 
sprawl of suburbs, for Portuguese 
towns, with the exception of Lisbon 
and Oporto, are city-state size. 
From the centre of each of them 
fields and vineyards are not more 
than ten minutes distant. Nor has 
industry diminished man by con- 
tinual and necessary installations, 
since Portugal, despite its new 
hydro-electric dams, its mew fac- 
tories, its emphasis on technical ad- 
vance, is not yet an _ industrial 
country. Generally speaking, 
Portuguese is fisher-man or farmer- 


same spatial limits as did men of 
every civilisation until the Industrial 
Revolution. 

This, for the intelligent traveller, 
is one of the illuminating aspects of 
Portugal. There you see, still natur- 
ally living, still in action, all stages 
of civilisation from the huddled, 
rock-floored hill villages—in some 
of them money was unknown thirty 
years ago—to the exquisite baroque 


of the small towns in the north, Often you will _ 


hear a young woman singing songs whose words 
must be remembered because she cannot read 
them: as she would have remembered them in 


ancient Greece or medieval England. (But this 
‘ song-memory ’ is already a dying thing, for Dr. - 


Salazar has been sending her brothers and sisters 
to school.) The presentation gift of the treaders 


at the vintage stems from Imperial Rome. The — 
religious processions, with the trappings of ~ 


seventeenth-century catholicism, have the fervour 
of twelfth-century devotion—and also, when the 
lyrical sadness of the ceremony is over, the gaiety 
of a people whose religion has never been cruel. 

It is easier in Portugal to evaluate civilisation 
because there it is not lop-sided with gadgets. 
Seeing man in proportion, as he is and not as 


_machines give him the appearance of being, you ~ 
can see the real and the illusory values of — 
~ science: the tremendous worth, on the one hand, 
of modern medicine and, on the other, the 
doubtful acrobatic of the electronic brain. ie 


tion—which includes a sense. of hu- ae 


and we are destroying Proportion: : 


Portugal is one of the few places 


the 


man, moving at the speed of boat or 
bullock-cart, working in almost the | 


ring the earth and aeroplanes make — 
the world a hop-scotch board. — 
Beautiful things become the paying 
ends of bus routes. Speed, however, : 
is a humourless power since its aim _ 
is to destroy space; yet it is only 
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= Golden sands picitated in sunshine and the 
——_——— Wonderfulbathingin | blue waters of the Mediterranean — the 
the sunny blue waters of | splendour of the pageantry and the gaiety of 
the Mediterranean—with | the people all combine to make a memorable 
p the use of the hotel's motor | holiday. And the enchantment of the island 
yacht—and sport of every sort is yours at the will linger to bring you back again and again 
Hotel Phoenicia. There is historical interest in oe ind sunshine, happiness and peace. FLY 
the glorious cathedrals, magnificent palaces of 
the KnightsTemplarsand fascinating antiquities 
and Neolithic Temples to equal or excel the 
best in Europe. 
Supreme service and cuisine and luxurious 
accommodation a Reaney sooseree 
rates (en pension from 42/6 a day wit 
private bath). No currency restrictions— THE BRITISH RIVIERA 
Malta is in the sterling area. 


Full details from your travel agent, or write: reef pal Information Officer, 


HOTEL PHOENICIA 


MALTA 
RELL LIE DO ITLL DL DLL IEE AIDA 


47, 
Telephone: TRA(algar 5033/4 


ESTORIL - PRAIA DA ROCHA 


FIGUEIRA DA FOZ - CASCAIS - ERICEIRA 
OFIR- LISBON: SINTRA - PORTO 
VIANA DO CASTELO 


Seaside resorts famous for their glorious sands, characteristic 
beauty and unspoilt charm... historic towns with all their . 
picturesque scenes and colourful costumes. You will find it 
allin Portugal, along with genuine hospitality and fine food. 
The warmth of a Portuguese welcome is famous among all 
who have travelled in this delightful land. The gay café 
society, the wonderful unspoiled countryside, the perpetu- 
ally festive atmosphere, will all conspire to make your visit 
memorable. Why not arrange your holiday right away? 


THE IDEAL HOLIDAY COUNTRY 
TRAVEL BY SEA, AIR OR RAIL 


For further information apply: 


CASA DE PORTUGAL (Portuguese State Office) 
20 REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


For Bookings—Your Travel Agent 


Write for further particulars of all the attractions:— 


Malta House, Haymarket, London, S.W.1, 


OR THE SECRETARY 
97, DEPARTMENT OF INFORMATION AND TOURIST SERVICES ; VALLETTA : MALTA 


Convalescing after illness? 
A Honeymoon in the offing? | 


Whatever the purpose, choose 


“TIGNE COURT — 
HOTEL” — 
MALTA 


on the sea front with all 
_ modern amenities 


Cables:—TICOHO, MALTA 


with ROYAL MAIL 


to the MEDITERRANEAN and 
NORTHERN CAPITALS this year. 


MAY 23 Ceuta, Naples (for Rome), Venice, Dubrovnik & Barcelona 21 DAYS 
JUNE 14 Palermo, Phaleron Bay (for Athens) and Lisbon ~ — 15 DAYS 
JUNE 30 Norwegian Fjords and Northern Capitals 18 DAYS 


JULY 19 Gibraltar, Villefranche, Messina (for Taormina) & Palma 13DAY$ 


AUGUST 2 Ceuta, Naples (for Rome) and Barcelona 14 DAYS a 
AUGUST 17 Palma, Istanbul, Phaleron Bay (for Athens) & Lisbon 19 DAYS — 


Christmas and New Year Cruise | : 
DECEMBER 20 Teneriffe, Madeira, Casablanca and Lisbon - 14 DAYS 


Excellent Cuisine enjoyed at leisure—spacious Dining Saloons 
accommodate all passengers at one time, 


‘ANDES’ is a idudanied with anti-roll stabilisers for bag! comfort at sea 


Details from your local Travel Agent or ie 


ROYAL MAIL LINES @& 
Royal Mail House, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3.¥ 
_ America House, Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1. 


; é THEN 
CONSULT 
e THE 


EXPERTS! 


Unrivalled knowledge of the Island enables us to offer YOU the widest choice of arrangements to suit- 


YOUR taste and pocket. Travel by BEA Viscount, by Cargo Steamer, or join our Escorted Overland 
Parties. Stay at Luxurious Hotels, Friendly Pensions or Typical Inns. Or RENT your own Villa, Cottage 
or Flat! Choose from glamorous, exciting Palma, pine-fringed Bathing Paradises or unspoilt Fishing Villages. 


SOME EXAMPLES OF FULLY INCLUSIVE 15-DAY HOLIDAYS 


Overland Viscount Overland Viscount. 
PALMA Hotel... ... ... .. 33 gns.54gns. PALMA Pension _... from 28 gns. 49 gns. 
PAGUERA Hotel ... .. 37. gns.57 gns. SOLLER Pension... from 29 gns. 52 gns. 


CALA D'OR Typical Inn ... 34gns.51gns. IBIZA Pension ... 


Write NOW for our 36-page Illustrated Brochure which is 


A GUIDE TO THE ISLAND IN ITSELF 
with details of our FAMILY DISCOUNT PLAN, and MAJORCA CLUB 


THE MAJORCA SERVICE LTD. (bent. 6) 


.. from 28 gns. 52 gns. 


holidaying abroad. 


YOUR MEDITERRANEAN 
a Oo LI DAY by Gordon Cooper, Erie Whelpton 7 


and K. Westcott Jones. 


A delightfully written, informative book on some new 
places available for holidays with much good advice on 


Illustrated and with map 36. 
ALSO AVAILABLE we 


PARI Ss TO- DAY, by ERIC WHELPTON 


Still the best book for your rie. to Paris. It saves you 
money. ~ 18s. net 


FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS oo RockUiFF’.. 
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* Serras, you continually see these lovely 


_ guese beauty: but it is not absent. The 


the ‘enduring ‘and the ephemeral creations of 
- humanity. You can see the constants of human 


satisfaction and it is consoling to find that one 
of them is beauty. 

The Portuguese are a lyrical, not a dramatic, 

Their poetry of the early Middle Ages is 

ieval Mozart’. Their castles have a grace 


- not normally associated with the grim business 


of battlements. Their baroque, and in baroque 
the Portuguese excelled, is some of the purest in 
Europe. Even in the merest of villages 
the little church will have a facade of 
simple, exquisite baroque: beauty in 
proportion to the scale of living. No- 
where is their sense of proportion shown 
‘more clearly than in their version—it is 
almost their special creation—of Domestic 
Baroque. In the village street, or among 
pines and mimosas under one of the 


houses, They are an integral part of 
everyday life, never remote from the 
farm and the market place. They are 
beauty in use: which is one way of 
saying civilisation. 

Hardness is not common to Portu- 


small, stone Christs hanging in cruci- 
fixion outside fortified Trancoso and at 
forgotten, crumbling Marialva—both 
towns up in Beira Alta along the Spanish 
frontier—are a sudden, startling witness 
to the Portuguese knowledge of suffer- 
ing. Their carving is some reflection 
of the Portuguese power of endurance, 
a power which, with other faculties, 
enabled them to open up the East. 

Portugal has never been under the 
domination of the machine. Humanity 
occupies the stage, beset by the problems 
of feeding its children and getting in its 
crops, It is not interested in being first 
on the moon. Portuguese rockets are 
village fireworks, signalling a festa or 
announcing the start of the vintage. In 
such an atmosphere one tends to ask of 
a thing, not ‘How is it done?’ but 
“Why is it done?’ It is a civilised 
question and; after all, humanity’s great work is 
to be civilised. 

WILLIAM YOUNGER 


Two recent books may be mentioned: Portugal, by 
J. B. Trend (Benn, 27s.), and Portugal, edited by 
Merlin Minshall (Foulsham, 9s. 6d.). Roy 
Campbell’s Portugal (Reinhardt, 21s.) was reviewed 
in THE LISTENER of December 19 last year. 


Italian Ways 


Tue Roapd TO Rome has been trampled by 
Anglo-Saxon travellers for some 


Great, Macbeth and Canute: in the eighth 
century St. Boniface was writing to Canterbury 
_ about the scandalous behaviour of the pilgrims, 


adultress or prostitute of the English nation’. 
have wolfendened this bit of information from 
Mr. H. V. Morton’s book A Traveller in Rome 
en, 25s.) which is perhaps unfair: it is 
book in the E. V. Lucas style, and 


‘ At Oporto’ 


fourteen — 
centuries. It has known the feet of Alfred the 


- stating: that ‘ there were few cities in Lombardy, | 
France, or Gaul in which there is not an 


- -THE LISTENER 


“every traveller to Rome should have it. It is not 


a guide and does not pretend to be: but if you 
follow Mr. Morton you will not miss much, 
and, perhaps more important still, he superbly 
conveys that intertwined history of Western 
civilisation which the Immortal City represents. 
In passing, I should like to recommend an- 
other, older, book, which has never had the 
success it merits and is now, alas, out of print. 
That is Eleanor Clark’s Rome and a Villa 


by Yves Bottineau (Thames and Hudson, 35s.) 


(Michael Joseph, 21s.), Nobody who reads this 
magical book on the sunny slopes of Hadrian’s 
Villa will regret it. 

Rome was once the one target: it was 
Elizabeth I who sent courtiers scurrying along 
the Lakes to -Venice. These two prongs of 
English travel have remained much the same: 
the shin and the knee of Italy, but seldom the 
calf or the foot. Now that easy communications 
have widened the stream of pilgrim tourists into 
the 10,000,000 class, one may wonder why 
Italy is still so potent a magnet for the traveller. 
Sunshine, warm seas, crowded beaches? Art 
and architecture? The beauty of the country- 


‘side? A sense that we are still a part of the 


Roman: Empire? Or does the Papacy, which 
spiritually commands 400,000,000 people, 
still in this age of unbelief provide the draw? 
All these play a part, but I am inclined to think 
that it is, perhaps has always been, the 
gay irresponsibility of the Italian people 
which enthralls the ever-anxious,  ever- 


cautious north, Where is the Italian who 


bothers about yesterday and tomorrow? Cara- 


calla and Attila, Mussolini and the Borgias, are 


all dead and done with, and who cares? Who in 
Italy would spend a penny to make some idiotic 
shelter against a hypothetical H-bomb? They 


: one of the 168 photographs by Yan from Portugal, 
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have been ‘through all that—the Imperialism, 
the Republic, the world conquest, the looting 
and the degradation: nothing matters. Nothing 
matters but the here and now, these exec 
spaghetti, that bifstek, this Vespa. 

And all this is delightful to the ink hotel 
forestiero, who comes in his millions to forget 
his worries and pay for everything. And why 
not? We have smiles for him, and courtesy, and 
bills. Fair’s fair, we provide the smiles, the 

beauty, the ancient monuments: he has 

the cash. Scan well your bill, O traveller 
not with northern dourness, for that 
provokes anger, but with the gay fury 
that delights the Italian heart: stab your 
pencil through it, hurl it to the floor, 
wave your arms and shout! No Italian 
will take it amiss: on the contrary, your 

stock will rise, you will be a furbo, a 

clever one, and halfway to friendship. 

But you must, of course, do it in the 

right way: vulgarity is as bad as dour- 

ness. Scan the bill, but also remember 
that it represents courtesy, fun and 
excellent cooking, besides—probably—a 
wonderful view: which again you may 
consider that the Italians themselves are 
spoiling with their pylons, their huge 
advertisements, their enclosures on every 
virgin beach, their money-grubbing turn- 
stiles defacing every building of beauty, 
and, above all, their Noise, Ill becomes 
it, would you say, for one who inhabits 
Italy to make such comments? Ah, but 
to do in Rome as the Romans do (and 
as one should) one must know the Italian 
, mind. That mind may, like the old 
pictures, contain angels and devils. We 
are all in the rat-race for money; Italy 
is full of young, vital, industrious 
people, who must be exported or un- 
employed: and western gates are shut. 

Perhaps we should pay for our pleasure, 

then. In any case it is still a holiday 

from northern glum, 

Since the last war a torrent of books 
on Italy has foamed from English pub- 
lishers. I am in doubt—though of course 

I cannot have read them all—whether they have 
added much to our literature, or to our know- 
ledge of Italy, I still feel that the older books 
are better, the Baedeker and the Blue Guides 
for information, the D, H. Lawrence or W. D. 
Howells or Norman Douglas for understand- 
ing. Search the secondhand shops for these, and 
you will get better value. True, there are the 
new paper-backed Blue -Guides (Ernest Benn) 
which, as they say, slip into a pocket and 
give you relevant information in a dry way, 
costing only five or six shillings per city— 
but what a fall is there! Old Baedeker gave 
you ten or twelve cities and their environs, 
and added information (much still valid, even if 
of 1920 to 1930 vintage)’ about hotels, 
restaurants, taxes, dishes, wines, aperitifs, and 
all such things. What is needed now is a new 
Lucullus for Italy. Views and monuments are 
fine: we must also eat and drink. And for that 
we must know exactly where to go. 

All in all, it is still rather surprising that, with 
so many travellers on the roads, so much of Italy 
is still undiscovered. The two prongs of travel 
mentioned above—the Lakes to Venice, or 
Florence to Rome—remain the most frequented: 
even on those, there is still much to discover. 
I offer freely to the traveller and writer tle 


lovely district of the Garfagnana, ~ 
north of Lucca, which has hardly any 
literature at all: and as for the 
: Adriatic coast and the South, there 
ts are Aquileia and Pomposa, Ravenna 
: and Rimini and Urbino, Alberobello 
and Lecce—but no: we cannot have 
i _char-a-bancs everywhere. The good 


that 1 warm the heart, still, have much 
to offer. And Norway, of course, is 
still the land of trolls and giants. 
Somehow, the towns seem rather 
irrelevant — although ~ Bergen”: and 
Trondhjem are well worth explora-_ 


traveller must read his Gibbon: the tion; one would use them mainly as ., 
___ char-a-banker must go his scheduled | bases, as points of departure, for long = 
_—s way ~without pushing me off the expeditions into the mountain regions 


of Dovre and the Jotunheim, with 
their trout-filled lakes, their marsh- 
grown cloudberries, and their 
cauldrons of boiling goats’ milk, 
The essential thing in all this is to 3 
surrender to the Scandinavian en- 
vironment rather than to try to 
change it. There is a story told about — 
the Norwegian composer, Edvard 
Grieg, that seems to me to bear on — 
this. He was out walking one day in - 
Bergen when his companion abruptly | 
interrupted the flow of conversation ~ 
with the remark, ‘Do you notice this 
awful smell of- fish?’ < Are you 
‘ crazy?’ Grieg asked. ‘How can you . 
‘ae THE OPENING UP OF the Scandinavian talk of an awful smell of fish? It has — 
North to ordinary tourist traffic is a - Lake Malaren’s ending in the centre of Stockholm - an inspiring effect upon me’. That, ~ 
comparatively recent development. It : it seems to me, is the ideal attitude: 
goes back no further, I think, than the end of _ with disgust upon sour milk, or smoked un- a complete and enthusiastic surrender to one’s 
the second world war, There were signs in the cooked mutton, or cranberries with fish, or holiday environment even if its smell is strange. 


road: the motorist must get off the 
- gutostrada: and some jolly fellow 
3 must really write that missing book 
on small Italian restaurants. 
LIONEL FIELDEN 


In fact Mr. Fielden’s demand is to some 

; extent met by a” new Michelin Guide, 
Italie; Hotels, Restaurants, Principales 
Curiosités. Its information is given in 
four languages, including English; its 
price is 18s. 


Scandinavia 


’ 


’thirties that tourists were on the move, but  half-fermented trout, or pickled herring with | -  THomMas BARMAN 

even as recently as twenty-five years ago most cream. : on : 

people who travelled North went there for the People with these prejudices have always Otheesbooks *on- Scandinatia ane vAlieeen Inches 
i > 


| shooting or the fishing. existed: a guide book to Norway Published in by Monica Krippner (Hutchinson, 12s.’ 6d.)—this 
a Now the tourists travel in droves, as far afield 1880 by John Murray, after noting that the wit) be available on January 20; and The Young 
as their purse will take them, and often with natives were satisfied with oat-cake and butter, Traveller in Denmark, by Charles Strong (Phoenix 
blinkers strapped to their heads. They are not and a straw bed with sheepskin for coverlid, House, 9s. 6d.). Denmark, by Ole Klindt-Jensen 
forever chasing fish, indeed I doubt if they are observes with relief that tinned meats and (Thames and Hudson, 21s.) is a book for arch- 
chasing anything in particular: their solitary English biscuits are to be found. almost every- ecologists, by the head of the Department of 
--—-—s idea is to get away from it all—their work, their where—and even tea at many stations. But the Antiquities at the National Museum, Copenhagen, 
-~ -home-life, their season-ticket existence. They hidebound did not travel in gangs in those days, 22 
_ may speak vaguely about wanting a bit of sun- and neither hotels nor restaurants found it ~~. | res 
shine, but that is about all that occurs to them. particularly remunerative to pander to all their Around the World : in te, 
For their minds seem closed to new impressions prejudices. Now they form a compact majority; + Mena 


a and they refuse even to contemplate the disaster and even the boldest traveller, his mind thirst- Ninety Hours 
___ of having any change of habit forced upon them. ing for new impressions, finds himself encircled ‘ * 
_ They look for eggs and bacon, and roast beef, by familiar sights, and smells, and sounds and We now know what it is to soar—_ 
a -and afternoon tea and meals at the appointed flavours. ve _ Steady pulse, breathing regular, 
suburban hour, They do not like the plumbing To those who are willing to accept the Scan- A bit cramped, but you’re trained for that, 
_. or the way the beds are made, and they gaze dinavian North on its own terms, it offers Never spoilt, given a space-suit. y 
unbounded opportuni- Only, you have to be a dog, 
ties for fresh and Because it’s hard for the human prig 
stimulating experi- To give up laps, a full bread-bin, _ ; 
-ences. There are still | — Fireside and blankets to curl in on 
many places there that | - With his darling. You could see, : 
, have not succumbed to ~ If business got you out early, . eer 
~ the deadly levelling of _ The comet cutting up the dawn, | as tat, 
organised — tourism: A young star with a gay motion — aye 
even in the big towns — Sprinting to Venus ona scud _ . 
there are enclaves of ~ -Of light as she sinks into bed. 
magic. Those who re-— And up there ‘ Little Lemon’ whirls — 
spond tothe wind- Locked in steel, no run, no smells 
swept mood of Copen- = Buta whole week arranged for him LAS =e 
hagen will find that it ‘Meal after meal when the prim oar. \ 
is still a fairy-tale city — Lamp goes on, and lastly, poison. ; yee 
._—by some _ curious Half an hour later, beggars wail 
illusion = everything © ‘For welfare on this kennel’s scale o.<9 
seems tobe onarather ~~ Asit crosses China: grainsofrice = = 
smaller scale than any- © —- Will glut their bowls, all is easy. OAS oe 
where else in the ‘Under this moon! Here, we cry ‘ Cruel 
world—in spite of its _ Monster to torture poor animal!’ 4 ae 
spurious air of so- Then sadly give our poodle a walk — feas™} 
=) -Hardanger Fjord, Norway. Both illustrations from The Icicle and the Sun. Phistication. The wilds _—_—And the swans bread in Regent's P ack) Ec Sai 
Be siiand, Norway, padi: Denmark, by William Signs CRESS 18s.) Of Jutland, caught be- : RICHARD ‘Morpay ' 


Het springs, ‘volcanic Beeps rugged mountains, superb 
; waterfalls, Land of the midnight sun—24 hours daylight. 
ti Ideal for. anglers, bird-watchers, — ‘horsemen, explorers. 
es: \ > “Warmed by the Gulf Stream. — 

—= Frequent air services aban. London and Glasgow: fortnightly 
‘fj sailings. from Leith. ' ers. 


— ay Sada For full letoils contact your Fieve Sagan or 


~ ICELAND TOURIST INFORMATION BUREAU 


2b ete, 161 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.«1. 
aA pee Telephone: HYDe Park 7661 — 


gat DAYS fully ae 
from 24. GNS. 


Make a date with the sun in Italy 


Pa 4 by sand and sea or lakes and mountains, and in such 
' en famous cities as Rome, Florence, and Venice. | 

An outstanding selection of perfect Italian Holidays 
is available in our well planned holiday programme. 


Write, phone or call for free brochure 


TRAVEL ITALY LTD. 


(Dept. P.7) 47, Beauchamp Place, 
Londen S.W.3. - 


KNightsbridge 4245 


MOUNTAIN 
HOLIDAYS 


with 


training in Mountain craft on special courses 
of one and two weeks’ du Lele saphena 
-experienced amateurs as tutors; ui 
pleasant holiday conditions and at reasonable 
cost. Write today for a copy of our fully illus- 
trated 1958 Training Programme containing 
details of centres in Wales, the Lake District, © 
Scotland, Austria, Italy, Norway and 
Switzerland. Fi 


a} ne 
> _ MOUNTAIN EERING 
be _ ASSOCIATION 


102a WESTBOURNE GROVE, 
LONDON, W.2 


brochures 

and leaflets are available from 
our travel and holiday adver- 
tisers, who will gladly send 
them to you. Save time and 


postage by sending a card 


(postage 24d.), listing the 

offers that interest you, to the 

Advertisement Manager, 

The Listener, 35 Marylebone 

High Street, London, W.1. 

Requests will be sent to the . 
advertisers concerned. 


é 
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Unspoilt country for your 
holiday at reasonable cost. 


Whatever the season there is always something happening in Finland. 
Business or pleasure, Finnair will fly you there in comfort and ease 
from London and several Continental cities such as Paris, Amsterdam, 
Hamburg, Frankfurt and Cologne, 


From Spring 1958, Finnair’s offices will be in the new Finland House in the Haymarket, 


Reservations can be made through B. E.A. and all travel agents. 


TINNAIR © 


—————__——AERO 0/Y———— 
121 EBURY STREET, LONDON, S.W.lI. Tel. SLOane 7555 


FINNAIR, 


Laze your way in luxury 
at reduced fares 


to SOUTH AFRICA 


- During the ‘Quiet Season’ First Class single fares by West Coast 
route are reduced by 
Outwards: March, April, May. Homewards: August, September, October. 
There are also ‘Quick Trips’ on 12th June and 13th November. 
First Class return fares from £220. 


ROUND AFRICA 


twice monthly from London, alternately via the Mediterranean and 
the Canaries. During May, June and early July, First and Cabin Class 
fares reduced by 20% 


Full details from Rotherwick House, 19-21 Old Bond St London WI or Agents. 


ONION-CASTLE 
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THE LYSTENER 


CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
‘Tonight ’ 


VIEWERS MAY BE DIVIDED into two categories: 
those who get home in time to switch on at, 
or before, six o’clock, and those who must 
master their impatience for the screen until they 
get in at about 6.30. A late-comer usually 
myself, I belonged until recently to that un- 
fortunate million or two who had never seen 
the beginning of ‘ Tonight’, Only through an 
underrated feat of memory, Michelmore’s final 
roll-call, did we glimpse of what we had lost. 
How annoying to have arrived after the Betjeman 
interview, or to have missed Maxine Daniels! 
But all that frustration is now, I am glad to 
say, a thing of the past, ‘Tonight’ has been 
promoted (like a football team getting into the 
first division) to a kick-off time of 6.45 p.m., 
so that for two or three weeks now we have all 
been one big happy family. ‘ Tonight’ begins, in 
fact, rather disarmingly, with a map of the 


& 


Derek Hart interviewing young chess players in ‘Tonight’ on 


January 8 


United Kingdom, to establish I sup- 
pose a sense of solidarity among its 
far-flung audience; and then usually 
there’s an up-to-the-moment calypso 
sung by Cy Grant with unabashed 
assistance from the tele-prompter (as 
Alan Melville neatly guyed during 
the week), The accent of the whole 
thing is not, though, on topicality: 
of course, if something big crops up 
it usually gets in (there were three 
discussions of Mr. Thorneycroft’s 
resignation last week with respec- 
tively Lord Hailsham, Mr, Andrew 
Shonfield, and Mr, Angus Maude), 
but the main idea seems much more 
to create a fluid outline within 
which anything goes, and you must 
forgive us our mistakes, It is, to mix 
one’s terms. rather, the ad-hoc 
carried to the mth degree, a new 
way, or perhaps one should say, a 
new. tone, in which to present docu- 
mentary material, relying on nightly 
continuity, and owing much to Cliff 


* Michelmore’s casual presence of mind and cheer- 


ing presence. 

So far it has justified its promotion ‘with an 
agreeable mish-mash of interview and investiga- 
tion. Among others Miss Beryl Grey spoke 
beautifully of the impact of working with the 
Bolshoi ballet; some schoolboy chess champions 
earnestly explained the appeal and advantages 
of the game (‘I don’t quite see what breeding 
has got to do with it’, retorted Derek Hart to 
one theory); practical jokers put forward a plea 
for the seriousness of their. penchant; a ladies’ 
amateur skiffe group sang;.army officers. faced 
by imminent retirements talked. about their 
plans; and so on, and so on. The resourcefulness 
behind the programme of Donald Baverstock and 
his colleagues is as prodigious as it is unflagging, 

What one is not quite so impressed by is some 
of the questioning of people brought along for 
interview. These interviews often suffer from 
a failure to elicit the crucial point the person 
seems to want to make, largely one feels because 
the interviewers do not really listen to what is 
being said, content to interpose a ‘ Yes, but .. .’ 
before going on to something 
quite different and quite obvi- 
ously prepared, By some quirk of 
engineering, when a person is 
being interviewed from another 
part of the country the inter- 
viewer in London is the one 
person viewing who: cannot hear 
what his interviewee says with- 
out special] apparatus (reminis- 
cent of a deaf-aid and. causing 
him to shout), and this can lead 
to a kind. of cross-talk act which 
neither Bud Flanagan nor 
Samuel Beckett would be 
ashamed to have invented, But 
‘Tonight’, one feels, is’ with us 
for some time yet, and: still has 
many a sea-change to undergo. 

“Don’t look down!’ This 
Piece of advice from a grown-up 
man himself looking down at a 
terrified boy occurred as the 
turning-point of two recent 


The ‘wall and beam’ exercise, part of the training given on an ‘ Outward 
Bound’ course: from ‘ The Challenge’ on January 7 


JANUARY 16 1958 


‘Look’ on January 8 (the first-of a new series of 
these programmes): a family of Emperor Penguins 


notable programmes about character-training, one 
in’ ‘ Sea and Ships’ with the boy-at the South- 
ampton School of Navigation climbing a mast 
for the first time, and the other in ‘The Chal- 
lenge’, a dramatised programme about the 
‘Outward Bound’ character-through-adventure 
courses, introduced by the Duke of Edinburgh, 
with the boy belayed to his instructor climbing 
a perilous ridge in the Lake District, Both boys 
made it in the end, learning to leap before they 
looked, and both programmes’ gave a detailed 
insight into the institutions concerned. ‘ The 
Challenge’ had the harder task because it seemed 
to feel the need to explain its courses where ‘ the 
danger is more apparent than real’ to someone 
doubtful of their value, as well as to show, 
which it did admirably, how they are run. A 
short post-mortem discussion on the programme 
immediately afterwards by a random group of 
parents might have been rewarding. In neither 
case were we shown anyone who seriously failed 
to make the grade. 

In the highly organised community of Em- 
peror Penguins in the Antarctic everyone seems 
either to make the grade or to die at birth from 
starvation (Mama failing to return from her 
foraging expedition on time) or perhaps un- 
luckily to fall a prey to the prowling leopard 
seal. Their interdependence, as the fascinating 
film made by the French Polar Expedition and 
shown in ‘Look’ revealed, is complete, Peter 
Scott discussed the film while it was in 
progress with the leader of the expedition, 
Paul-Emile Victor, who described 
these magnificent unindividualistic 
Penguins on close acquaintance as 
stupid, They all need each other to 
keep warm, to keep alive, and no 
one seems to have time to interview 
anyone else. 

ANTHONY CURTIS 


DRAMA 
Women, Trojan and Scottish 


REMEMBERING Dame Sybil Thorn- 
dike’s Hecuba and the deeply tragic 
sense of war’s sin and stupidity 
that she so poignantly created 
long ago in (of all places!) 
the Holborn Empire, I had 
never expected to be left wholly 
unmoved by ‘Women of Troy’. 
But the production by Casper 
Wrede and Michael Elliott of an 
adaptation which had been made by 
Wrede and Kenneth — Cayander, 
offered last Sunday night, did 
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achieve (for me at least) this dismal result. 

Pirie original ‘Trojan Women’, as Gilbert 
Murray admitted, is not a good play and in 
form scarcely a play at all, It is a mounting 
crisis of lamentation, part of a dramatic ritual, 
and written in the shape and poetic style cus- 
tomawy to those rites. So Murray treated it. If 
you regard him as an out-of-date rhymer, 
dabbling in too melodious ‘ poet- 
ese’ English, and then substitute 
the drab, all-sounding, conversa- 
tional English current on the stage 
today, your audience will naturally 
expect a normal stage-play. Since 
Euripides did not write that 
article, they will not get it. What 
I got on this occasion was the 
feeling that a tremendous wave of 
ancient poetry had been flattened 
to the likeness of a modern pond. 
Nobody could blame the players if 
they failed to discover the wine of 
Dionysos in this unsparkling 
water. . 

That the choruses disappeared 
was no pity. We do not know what 
a Greek chorus was like and our 
modern incursions of songful per- 
sons industriously rhythmic are 
only an embarrassment as a rule. 
The subjects of the choruses are 
usually remote, legendary matters, 
very Greek to us. Obviously a pro- 
duction, in an up-to-date idiom 
had to cut them or turn them into 
a few sentences of dialogue, So 
far, so good. 

But why were the dialogue and 
the great speeches of protest and _ indict- 
ment so ineffective? I felt that the enor- 
mous amount of work devoted to the 
realistic production of a city charred and 
ruined, plus the preparatory-film shots to show 
our modern parallels, had overwhelmed the 
acting. Catherine Lacey toiled faithfully as 
Hecuba and Rosalie Crutchley as Andromache, 
while Diana Churchill argued with natural 
pleading the case for Helen as the blameless 
victim of the Love Goddess, But, in presenting 
Greek tragedy, the prosaic and the photographic 
will not do poetry’s work: the majestical outcry 
dwindles to a grumble and a whimper. But, if 
the arrow fell to earth, the B.B.C. did well to 
attempt such exalted archery. 

The Scottish characters in ‘ Act of Living’, 
which came from Scotland’s studio on January 
9, were working class: they were also entangled 
in an ugly situation, Mother and daughter were 
finding attraction, the former deeply and the 
latter more lightly, in the same man, If this 
had resembled our contemporary proletarian 
dramas, the home would have been a dustbin or 
a fetid slum, the morals non-existent, and the 
language outrageous, while the characters would 
have been going to work in tram-cars called 
Lechery and spending their leisure cat-wise on 
hot tin roofs. The author, Douglas Rae, 
believes that some factory-hands do have clean 
homes and a civilised standard of speech and 
behaviour, Therefore his piece was to me a wel- 
come change. 

The five characters were not visited by a 
demon of depravity, but were essentially decent 
sorts. The husband, who had not done well 
for himself, had to go out to night-work: the 
daughter had departed to (and returned from) 
a supposedly glamorous life of ‘modelling’ in 
London: the bored and lonely wife, with the 
pestilent necessity of sharing a house, kitchen, 
and bath with the woman upstairs, had followed 
a holiday friendship to a risky length. 

The imterloper was no malicious home- 


THE LISTENER 


wrecker but a nice enough fellow, also lonely; 
he soon wanted to back out and make no 
trouble. The result was a reasonable story of 
reasonable people, reminiscent of the realistic 
plays once deemed progressive. This quiet 


naturalism could strike fanciers of the noisy- 
nasty school as tame, undramatic, and namby- 
pamby. I enjoyed its veracity while admitting 


Scene from ‘ Women of Troy’ on January 12, with Catherine Lacey (centre in 
black robe) as Hecuba, Patrick Wymark (right) as Menelaus, with Diana 


Churchill (kneeling) as Helen 


Elvi Hale as Rona McCall and Jack Stewart as her 


father, Matthew McCall, in ‘ Act of Living’ on 
January 9 


occasional flatness: a few’ cuts and occasional 
heightening of tone would have helped, At least 
it did not leave me ashamed of belonging to the 
human race. Pharic Maclaren directed a com- 
petent team in which Madeleine Christie was 
especially effective as the family’s good friend 
and counsellor. Jack Stewart, Jessie Morton, 
Elvi Hale, and Edward Judd all fitted well into 
their background and their troubles. 

If the law is an ass, it is also, for play- 
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wrights and story-tellers, a most reliable beast 
of burden—and source of supply. Viewers can 
spend continuous, as well as contented, hours 
with the law-breakers and their pursuers. The 
prolific Berkely Mather is one of their masters 
of supply, ‘ Gaol Delivery’, on January 8, one 
of his ‘ Big Guns’ series, told a tall story but had 
an ingenious twist when the arch-criminal was 
tripped up, not by the police but 
by the seeming simpletons on 
whom he practised to deceive. 
Walter Fitzgerald was in admir- 
able form as the hawk who was 
plucked by the pigeons, suavely 
arrogant in his success and pic- 
turesquely wry in his defeat. 

Hylda Baker, seen in another of 
her ‘ Be Soon’ sketches on Thurs- 
day, has much on her side. She 
plays a chirpy little tormented 
shop-keeper with a rich line in 
northern intonations, now hilari- 
ous, now tormented. There are the 
makings of a real music-hall char- 
acter here. But there must be a 
script to match the performance. 
In the specimen which I saw on 
January 9 she had to pop in and 
out, now as herself and now im- 
personating her uncle. This was a 
sad piece of fabrication, To call it 
non-adult would be an insult to 
youth. Hylda Baker must not be 
wasted like this and, if she cannot 
find a suitable scriptwriter for 
herself, somebody in charge of pro- 
grammes should see that she gets 
one—and ‘be soon’ about it. 

Ivor BROWN 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
Settling Down 


IT IS NOW APPARENT that the B.B.C.’s remedy 
for the steep decline in listening in recent years 
is a sweeping popularisation of its principal 
programmes. In drama, the answers provided 
are palpably those which should satisfy the 
question ‘what pleases most of the people all 
of the time? ’ In the Light, mildly habit-forming 
serials predominate, a full-blooded adventure, a 
blood-stained thriller, a comedy-novelette about 
goings-on in a big hotel; and, of course; the 
Archers and the Dales. (If that won’t hold them, 
what will?) The Home also has its serials, at 
lending-library level, Dickens for the kiddies, 
Galsworthy for grown-ups, but the permanent 
appeal to this public must be novelty—you 
haven’t heard this one before. Even the Third, 
put severely in its minority place, is not un- 
touched by the same standards. If we must have 
it at all, give them some Shakespeare—since he 
is still, for some reason, a big draw, and suits 
the schools too—and, instead of a serial, half- 
hours with Homer, It is comprehensible and 
consistent, it is being thoroughly and efficiently 
done; and the debatable issue is not ‘is this the 
answer?’ but ‘ was that the question? ’ 

In this context, the choice of a seventy-five- 
minute piece by N, C. Hunter—who was on the 
B.B.C. staff before the war, but seems to have a 
rudimentary notion of playwriting for this 
medium—to launch the new series of ‘ Plays for 
Radio’ that is to monopolise the peak Monday 
nights in the Home Service is_ specially 
significant. If there is a playwright who has un- 
mistakably proven his ability to please a vast 
middle-class public lately it is Mr. Hunter, 
whose two long runs at the Haymarket Theatre 
appealed, as Mr. T. C, Worsley precisely put it, 
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Ay Wie enormous audience which so ¢ 
‘Miss Dodie Smith’s plays before the- 


charms everybody with her aristocratic bearing 
and grace , idealistic school-master husband 
does not entirely agree with all the doings of 
the well-to-do holiday-makers .. . 


must come to a close, and asks the old question 
“Do riches bring happiness?” ’—so runs a 
revealingly ingenuous advance report.) 
According to his admirers, Mr. Hunter is 
Chekhovian; according to others he is Chekhov- 
and-water, The latter unkindly point out that 
Mr. Hunter had been writing plays for the best 
part of twenty years before anybody heard of 
him, and that his two successes owed much to 
star-studded productions, ‘The Clerk’s Story’, 


“in the Home Service last week, was capably 


acted but hardly star-studded; and, shorn of the 
sort of settings Messrs. Tennent endow him 


- with, the enervated sentimentalism and super- 
 ficiality of style was obvious, In at least one 
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sense Mr. Hunter’s plays are watered down. His 
stage successes are little pools of pathos left by 
ebb-tide and low tide in the affairs of the aged, 
the fading and the failures, the admired accept- 
ances are growing-old-gracefully and giving-up- 
gradually, the art of sinking in prose, more 
‘Bathos’ than ‘ Profund’, And his unconfident 
clerk, in the radio play, at last goes willingly to 
shoal: 


“I’ve quite settled down in the office. Some 
people might find the work unexciting, monoton- 
ous, but it suits me—there’s nothing too difficult 
about it, and if I can sit and work away at my 
own pace I’m quite content. In my division 
there’s a man of forty-eight, still_a clerk, whom 
everybody calls ‘Old Mac’. They say his 
salary’s eight hundred and sixty, and quite a lot 
of the younger clerks pity him or pretend to. 
But I don’t; I know how he feels, and I know 
why he’s content; he’s a square peg in a square 
hole, and he knows it. Once or twice a week I go 
to the pictures, and now it’s usually with Elsie 
Milton . 


_Fred Saunders has acquiesced in what Shaw’s 
Snobby Price would call ‘ the station o’ life into 
which it has pleased the capitalists to call me’, 
paid the price of snobbery when his upper-crust 
Margaret marries someone of her own class, 
and becomes true-to-typist. And Mr, Hunter 
has the audacity to let his omnipresent narrator 
select a soporific moral out of—save the mark! 
—La Rochefoucauld: ‘There exists a certain 
compensation of blessings and adversities which 
makes us equal in the end’, One would like to 
have heard La Rochefoucauld on Elsie Milton. 

Mr. Hunter feeds the middle-class multitude 
on not even half a loaf, but with crumbs of 
comfort. He preaches a sermon on the sand- 
castle, a Consolation-Prize Day speech in a 
Secondary Modern School of theatrical escap- 
ism, 

‘seem to be: blessed are the: poor-spirited, for 
they shall have suburban _ semi-detachment; 


blessed are they who are content with second-. 


_ best, for they shall assuredly get it. 
__ ©The Clerk’s Story’ is an epitome of the 
B.B.C.’s new policy, That is why I feel obliged 
to expose, as ruthlessly as I can, what seems to 
be its implications and inadequacies, There is, 
no doubt, a place for plays like this. in the 
theatre of esCapist entertainment and on the air. 
But coming when and where it did, ‘The 
Clerk’s Story’ confronts us with the crucial 
question: must we put up with second-best 
from the Drama Department when the whole 
wealth of world drama is still not available in 
performance to the vast majority of the seven- 
teen millions radio-only public which lives out- 
side the range of the professional theatres in 
this country? 
£3 er Roy WALKER 


Another Hunter play is on its way in, (‘ Mother 


It is not | 
surprising when he announces that the holiday | 


‘then the poems: 


‘to write down their memoirs. 


in- which. the. bogus bourgeois beatitudes: 


“Pleasures and Dace 


Waar WITH GETTING anal eating bresttast and 
re-lighting my patent all-night fire, I don’t 
listen as much as I should like to the enter- 
prising daily magazine programme ‘Today’, 
though I often have it on. But perhaps part of 


_ the pleasure of this programme lies in unex- 


pectedly catching—just as the milk boils over— 
the voice of—could it be Gielgud? It could 
indeed; and on Monday I ‘ caught’ the name of 
Carl Sandburg. We were promised a recording 
by himself of one of his poems later in the 
week, to mark his eightieth birthday. And on 
Tuesday we heard the start of a long rambling 
folksy poem called ‘Prejudice’, about the 
brotherhood of nations, delivered in a voice 
which, at first dry and Frost-y, swelled later 
into the organ-notes of the old-fashioned busker. 
The poem was still going on when I tuned in 
on Thursday. 

Sandburg was an udhiecslded bonus in a week 
of poetic pleasures. . 
(Home) Mr. Eliot was billed to present his per- 
sonal choice of poems. He broadcasts rarely, 
so my anticipation was keen. What would he 


choose (only a quarter of an hour)? Or would 


he perhaps not appear in person but just send 
a Message? But no, all was well: the dry rasp- 
ing voice, a brisk business-like introduction, and 
only five, all metaphysicals, 
including three dialogues, in which Eliot himself 
took part, and Herbert’s great sonnet ‘ Prayer’. 
This was impeccable eclecticism, conceding 
nothing to those hoping for a hotch-potch of 
family favourites. I also enjoyed (Third), some 
border ballads magnificently read by Margaret 
Gordon, John Laurie, and Duncan McIntyre. 

“Another pleasure was the charming. conversa- 
tion between Peter Ustinov and his great-uncle 
Alexandre Benois, whose reminiscences of the 
golden age of Stanislavsky and Diaghilev were 
enchanting: I shall long remember the beautiful 
nostalgia with which Benois spoke of the blue, 
white and gold of the Marinsky theatre. For 
his account of the collaboration between -him- 
self, Diaghilev, and Stravinsky to» produce 
‘ Petroushka’, he changed from 
French to no less fascinating English. Pro- 
grammes like this, depending entirely on the 
speakers’ personality, are not alternatives to the 
written word, for the best of them are given by 
people who enjoy talking but might not bother 
The result on 
Wednesday was exquisite radio: a piece of 
precious history rescued for us. From Benois, 


_ gently prompted by Ustinov, one did not only 
‘learn, through emotional contact with the past, 


what no books can teach: the lesson itself was 
a work of art. 


Those for me were the week’s pleasures. But 


the spoken word is also the voice of duty. The 
new series on ‘The Frontiers of. Psychiatry’ 
(Third, Wednesday). didn’t get. off to..a very 


satisfactory start. It was wordy and generalised; 
the distinguished anonymous speakers tried to 
cover too much ground and seemed often to 
be improvising for their own benefit rather than 
defining for the listener’s, Earlier in the evening, 
the Network Three programme on Malaya, 
which looked equally daunting, turned out*to 
be a model of its kind. Mr. David Walker 
lucidly explained the political, economic and 
linguistic problems of welding three racial 
groups (Malays, Chinese, and Indians) into a 
new nation, and illustrated his talk with record- 
ings of lively on-the-spot comments. 
Somewhere between pleasure and duty lies 
concern, and it was this which impelled me to 


hear the repeat (I had missed the first broadcast) 


of a programme called ‘ The State and the Fine 
Arts ” Friday, Third), The quiet, knowledgeable 


On Thursday evening - 


fascinating 


osed wou not 


be 00 Seone: a sf wordsthe appalling financi 
difficulties of our great national art collecti 
The National Gallery’s miserable grant 


£12,500 a year (how many millions did the 


Chancellor resign over?) is only £2,500 more 
than it got in 1880, when money was worth 
much more and masterpieces infinitely cheaper. 
So today gaps in collections, and even in roofs, 


remain unfilled. The discussion was sometimes © 


scrappy, and Sir Herbert Read’s eloquent com= — 
plaint that the state neglects living art as well 


as historical art seemed to raise a whole set of 
different issues: but the urgent needs of our 
museums and galleries were made clear—though 
not, apparently, to Lord Bridges who spoke for 
the Treasury. According to him art must queue 
up behind other things which more people want, 
such. as social.services, or, I suppose, though he 
didn’t mention them, armaments. But on that 
sort of argument no decent person would ever, 
in this imperfect world, have any pleasures at 
all: even if it is comceded that to keep the 


British Museum going falls into the category — 


of highbrow pleasures and not national: duty. * 


K. W. GRANSDEN 


MUSIC“ Soa 
Some Pianists and a Singer 


IT HAS BEEN a good week for pianists. Poulenc 
and Weingarten, Denis Matthews and Angus 
Morrison and Ventsislav Yankoff in recitals or 
in concertos are among those who have contri- 
buted with distinction to the programmes of the 
B.B.C. M. Poulenc, on a visit to London for 
the production of ‘The Carmelites’ at Covent 
‘Garden, took part in a programme of his music 


conducted by Alexander Gibson, playing with — 


Jacques Février in the concerto for two pianos.’ 


This utterly’ engaging work, which displays so — 


fully the composer’s wit and refined sensibility 
and his power to charm one with the simplest 
and even banal music, is also remarkable for the: 


y 


limpidity of texture’ produced in a medium — 
where muddiness is all too easily,achieved. The ~ 
pianists’ brilliant performance set the music: in ~ 


the best possible light, and the concerto 


altogether eclipsed the Sinfonietta that followed 


it, For here, using much the same ingredients, 


Poulenc has failed to get the same results. This — 


soufflé simply didn’t rise. Which shows on what. 
a razor-edge his success is always balanced. 
Joseph Weingarten is proving himself an 


admirable interpreter of Chopin, a composer 


who has hitherto had little attention in the 
Third Programme. In his series of four recitals 


the pianist is taking us through the Nocturnes, ~ 


Ballades and Waltzes, mixing up. these pieces. 


into well constructed programmes. As a per- 


‘former, Weingarten has the great merit of keep- . 
ing a-steady fundamental rhythm over: which — 


he moulds: the melody. flexibly-and with sensi-° — 


bility. And he is not all for languor and morbid= - 
ity, but shows the forcefulness with which 
Chopin could express himself at will. 

‘Denis Matthews played with the B.B.C. Or-. 


cchestra’ under Rudolf Schwarz Mozart’s Con-— 


certo in B flat in the Home Service’s truncated 
symphony concert on Wednesday, the first part 
of the period having been devoted to the life- 
story of Richard Tauber, Incidentally, before he 
took to operetta’ and even after, Tauber could 
sing Mozart as finely as Denis Matthews plays 
him, with a rare sense of musicianship as well © 
as with beauty of tone. On this evening the 
pianist’s musicianship was unfailing, even if one 


felt that, for some reason or other, there was less— Rae 


vitality than usual in his performance, 
Lack of rehearsal? This is a question - -that. 


keeps rearing its horrid head as I listen. How ; 


much preparation was that 


_ 


. 


s 
tle 


. EAR father, there is nothing so small 
or unimportant that does not bear 
the signature of God’. These words 
a occur towards the end of the open- 
a ing, scene of ‘The Carmelites’ and they give 

Tise to Poulenc’s first real musical inspiration in 


‘most. simplicity, based throughout on a tonic 
pedal: Apart from its theological implications, 
_ the sentence has a peculiar relevance to Poulenc’s 
Own creative situation, and we need not wonder 


- that it should have fired his imagination. Since 


the beginning of his career, Poulenc seems to 
have been attracted by the ‘ smallness’, the re- 
_ strictedness, of child-like musical experiences, 
and also by the ‘unimportance’ and apparent 
- triviality of related phenomena in adult popular 
_ culture—the more or less naive musics of the 
circus, the bal musette, and even the ballet. In 
_ searching for a harmony, a texture, and a form 
for these popular or child-like expressions, 
- Poulenc learnt something, perfaps, from Satie, 
and something, certainly, from Stravinsky’s 
superb miniatures of the 1913-1922 period. 
Provided one accepts that Poulenc’s real 
musical mature is intensely romantic and senti- 
mental, the distinctiveness of his briefest pieces 
is easily definable. The modes of expression 
which he adopted in the early ’twenties had first 
_ been evolved by composers who were opposed to 
conventional romance and sentiment. Conse- 
- quently the sentiment in Poulenc, inhibited by 
the technique, is forced back on itself, and 
emerges in the guise of irony. Clipped phrases. 
and deliberately crude textures express a dis- 
figured emotion which, if left to itself, might 
have aspired to the expansive gestures of a Mas- 
senet_ or the frank charm of a Reynaldo Hahn. 
$f re essential perversity of Poulenc’s early — 
ov patter stat 5: Negi the com- 


eas 


ew 


mht howe said, * fart it cannot show the 
eee. With the poate, Poulenc 


M enceen the ass is still apt 
yhen the | composer becomes too con- 
ve with technique. This is most 
With niggas working of ‘The Car- 
a exoration of the delicate 
beetles opera, which is success- 
with the total form, the Leit- 
toast, ate ideas in the 


oir than the over-- 
re we Li Ses the | 


his) mew opera—an andantino arietta of the ut-— 


ve, percussive touch to the spare 
“the first movement, yet never made 
ly sound, and he brought out the poetry 
the Adagio which contains one of Barték’s 


y ‘most entrancing nocturnes, While one may admit — 


that the finale shows a distinct falling-off in 
inspiration, I cannot agree with those. who 


accuse Bartok, in whom integrity was a. most | 


‘conspicuous characteristic, of deliberately play- 
ing down to the American public in this work. 
Its comparative simplicity and therefore more 
immediate appeal are surely due to his having 
passed through the stage of experiment to one 
in which, complete master of his style, he could 
sige lucidly to his audience, 
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work; and their structural function is ineffec- 
tively realised. If they seem extraneous, techni- 
cally, this may be a reflection of the composer’s 
unwillingness to tie them inflexibly, in the con- 
ventional manner, to definite concepts. His 
questing imagination is perhaps not fully 
engaged with the conservative technique. 

_ Poulenc’s need for musical models is another 
aspect of his technical insecurity. In this con- 
text, it is worth recalling the relevant part of the 
now famous dedication which stands at the head 
of ‘ The Carmelites’, The opera is dedicated ‘ A 
la mémoire . de Claude Debussy, qui m’a 
_donné le gout den écrire, et de Claudio Monte- 
verdi, Giuseppe Verdi, et Modest Mussorgsky 
qui mont servi ici de modéles’. In the 
light of what follows musically, this dedication 
seems rather mysterious. The inspiration of 
. Debussy is certainly responsible for some of the 
best features of the score—the skilful word- 

setting and the admirable reticence with which 
some of the most highly charged situations are 

handled. On the other hand, the impressive 
reference to Monteverdi is justified by little 
more than the opening four bars of Act II. There 

_ are perhaps some traces.of Verdi in the A minor 
duet of Blanche and her brother in Act II, and 
the related aria ‘of the Prioress in the third scene 
of Act III; and Mussorgsky may have inspired 

some of the more daring triadic,adventures. But 
there are other intermittent influences—for in- 
stance those of Franck and even of Wagner— 
which are quite as noticeable; and there is one 

—that of Stravinsky—which is virtually all- 
pervasive. The post-Mussorgskian inflections 
which Poulenc caught from Stravinsky’s minia- 
tures nearly forty years ago are still present— 
note the fourth scene of Act I and the first inter- 


lude of Act III—but the recent need to find. 


something on_which to model relatively expan- 
sive musical gestures has attracted Poulenc to the 
more substantial features of Stravinsky’s style. 
_ The massive harmonies of the ‘Symphonies of 
Wind Instruments’ are clearly recalled soon 
after the start of Act II of ‘The Carmelites’, 

-and much of the darker. music of the opera 
depends upon ostinato basses which oscillate on 

a minor third with upper octaves, in the inimi- 
table manner of the opening and closing sections 
of ‘ Oedipus Rex’. 

When Poulenc models himself on the ‘ small’ 
and superficially ‘unimportant’ facets of Stra- 
vinsky’s style, he achieves something effective 
and original. But the elements of ‘ major’ Stra- 
vinsky i in ‘ The Carmelites’ are undigested, and 
indeed, given Poulenc’s talent, were eadinestpte 


once more the voice of Lotte Lehmann, both 


‘live’ as it is today and recorded as it was in its” 


prime, as she coached three young singers in 
scenes from ‘Der Rosenkavalier’, What charm 
was here, what wit and generosity of mind and 
geniality “of temperament! Do you wonder now, 
my younger readers, that we who heard such 
artists as this sometimes look back longingly to 
1924? At the same time, applause is due to the 
young singers who submitted themselves so 
imperturbably to the public ordeal of being the 


~ vehicles of Mme Lehmann’s art. 


DYNELEY Hussey _ 


UThe Simplicity of Poulenc 


Les Dialogues des Carmelites’ will be: broadcast in the Third Programme at 7.30 p.m. on Tuesday, January 21 


The eclecticism of ‘The Carmelites’ is much 
more creative (and idiosyncratic) where it in- 
volves the other models. Yet we cannot fail to 
notice that the passages which come closest to 
the conventional grand manner reveal something 
of the ambiguity of attitude which has marked 
Poulenc’s creative work since earliest times. 

Musically, almost everything in ‘ The Carme- 
lites’ has already been foreshadowed in the 
composer’s equally eclectic comic opera, ‘Les 
Mamelles de Tirésias’ (1944). ‘ Tirésias’ has 
been dismissed as a frivolous trifle, whereas ‘ The 
Carmelites’ has been hailed as evidence of 
hitherto unsuspected depths in Poulenc’s art. 
This, I think, is a false interpretation. Apolli- 
naire’s libretto for ‘ Tirésias’ may or may not 
be frivolous—the answer is less obvious than it 
seems—but the music is of unique importance in 
Poulenc’s output. Acting under the licence of a 
buffoon, the composer has for once dared to in- 
dulge those excessively romantic and sentimental 
impulses which he tries to suppress elsewhere. 
(The tongue in the cheek, he hopes, will distract 
attention from the tear in the eye.) In its subtle 
and oblique way, ‘ Tirésias’ reveals a degree of 
self-knowledge that is very rare in minor artists. 
But ‘ The Carmelites’ presents the same qualities 
directly, and without subjecting them to satirical 
criticism; the sentiments may thereby have lost 
something of their freshness and much of their 
sharpness. 

The most purely personal things in ‘The 
Carmelites’ are, almost invariably, the simplest 
things. The outstanding example of this is the 
music to which Mother Marie proposes, in Act 
III, that the nuns shall take the vow of martyr- 
dom—a crucial passage from every point of 
view. Fundamentally it is no more than a chro- 
matic progression of sixteen chords, but the 
harmonic style is extraordinary: in a different 
rhythmic context it would be indistinguishable 
from the style of a Gershwin song of the early 
nineteen-thirties. The comparison may help to 
indicate the disturbingly unconventional con- 
ventionality of Poulenc’s setting. The passage 
will doubtless be cited as an example of the com- 
poser’s ‘disarming simplicity’. But can we be 
sure of who is being disarmed, and of what? Is 
it the sophisticated listener of today, the sophis- 
ticated Poulenc of yesterday, the unsophisticated 
nuns of the story, or the adamant theology of 
Bernanos’ text? And behind it all we may won- 
der how “knowing’, how aware of himself, is 
the composer. The music does not give a ready 
answer. As with all of Poulenc’s best inspira- 
tions, its simplicity is ambiguous. 
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CITY OF COVENTRY 
‘MORTGAGE LOANS — 


(Trustee Securities) 
6% FOR 10 YEARS 


Special terms will be quoted for 
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Paintings by = 
KANDINSKY 
from the Solomon R. Guggenheim 
Museum, New York 


TATE GALLERY 
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Tues. and Thurs. 10—8. Suns, 2—6 ~ 
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Paintings, Reliefs, Drawings and 
Lithographs by 
ROBERT DELAUNAY 


ARTS COUNCIL GALLERY 


4 St. James’s Square, S.W.1 


. 25 January—22 February 
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For further particulars apply: 
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2 e : BETTER 
Allies in Wonderland ‘BUILT. 
| TO GIVE 
> ‘The time has come’, the Walrus said, you 
To say a thing or two: BETTER 


Of hops — and crops - and Butter-Scotch 
And what is Good for You— 

And whether toffee’s nice to drink - 

Or stout is made to chew’, 


PICTURES 


Advanced Optical System 

Three precision-ground and polished over-size condensers, — 
designed for maximum brilliance and even light distribution; 
one element of special heat absorbing glass; aluminized metal 
reflector; all mounted in a quick-release unit for easy cleaning, 


Powerful, Quiet Blower 
Dual airflow cooling system with extra large blower keeps slides. = 
‘ and projector absolutely cool, even during the longest showings. 
a Engineered for truly silent projection; TV suppreds 
Big, Wide-Angle Lens 
Precision-ground Triplet Anastigmat 4 in. f: 3.3 coated ae 
angle lens gives you high definition pictures. 
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A’ HANIMEX PRECISION PRODUCT 


‘O, Walrus’, said the Carpenter, 
“It’s very plain to see 
-You’ve got the story wrong-way-round, 
Here’s what it ought to be: 
Callard & Bowser now have joined 
The Guinness family’. 


To Alice said the Carpenter: 
_ (She’d heard the news with glee) bd 
- *Callard & Bowser’s good for you, 
Guinness is good for me’. ; 
. And Alice said, ‘I’m glad they met - : 
*T was very meet’, said she. 


An Irish Coxswain 
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Whatever the weather the Life-boat 


Issued jointly by 


‘ .G t | INNESS Service is on the job, saving over 600 - 
lives a year. It is entirely dependent 
AND on voluntary contributions. Help it 


to keep going by sending a contribu- 
tion, however small, to:— 


Callard & Bowser 


Guinness, brewers of stout since 1759, six years 
ago acquired control of .Callard & Bowser, 
makers of fine Butter-Scotch and other con= 
fectionery since 1837. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION. \ 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1  & 
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: Treasurer: His Grace The Duke of Northumberland — 
Secretary: Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, oO. B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A, 


cenit third menu is macaroni and egg casserole 
ehoted by. Mergad with a cheese sauce and a winter salad 
of white cabbage heart, onion, parsley, and 
watercress. The sweet is ice cream with hot 
yy chocolate sauce. For the macaroni and egg you 
eee aie it * SNE need : 
BR. , 4 ozs. of cut macaroni 5 
; 4 hard-boiled eggs ; 
1 pint of cheese sauce 
some extra grated cheese 
Alternate layers of cooked macaroni, sliced 
rings, and tomato } puree. Cover et hard-boiled egg, and cheese sauce on your dish 
and simmer gently for 30 minutes. Cook and sprinkle with grated cheese. After cooking, 
‘ drain well, and make a border on garnish with a little hard-boiled egg.. 
filling the centre with the beef mixture. If you have a few nuts grate them over the 
tangerine pancakes are the usual pancake jce-cream before pouring on the hot chocolate 
with “ihe grated tangerine rind added. sauce... 
ked, iapeinkle, with, tangerine juice and 
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y second suggestion is baked stuffed her-- i> 


-_ beetroo followed by brown-sugar ‘apple tart. Notes on Contributors 

BARBARA WARD (page 87): Governor of the 
B.B.C. 1946-50; formerly assistant editor of 
The Reonoaist: author of Faith and Free- 
dom, Policy for the West, etc. 

H. L. A. Hart (page 89): Professor of Juris- 
prudence, Oxford University, since 1952; 
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the ern Spread the. ‘stufiine on the | 
ni zs and roll up. Place them closely together | 


} -aiidates of Sabine and then remove the 
- so that the herrings may brown. 
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NIGEL NIcoLsoN (page 90): 
_ church since 1952; author of The Grenadier — 
> 


JoHN HiIrraBy (page 101): 


R. 


C. 


(Conservative) Bournemouth East and Christ- 


Guards 1939-45 

C. B. LOVELL, 0.B.E., F.R.S. (page 97): Pro- 
fessor of Radio Astronomy, 
University, and Director of Jodrell Bank 
Experimental Station, Cheshire, since 1951 
zoological corre- 
spondent of The Manchester Guardian and 
European science correspondent of The New 
York Times 

M. JACKSON, LL.D. (page 103): Reader in 
Public Law and Administration, Cambridge 
University; author of The Machinery of 
Justice in England, etc. 

HENRY WARREN (page 116): author of Essex, 
England 1s a Village, Tyrolean Fournal, etc. 


Rev. R. S. THomMas (page 119): poet; Vicar of 


St. Michael’s, Eglwysfach, since 1954; author 


of Song at the Year's Turning, etc. 


RicHARD MurpnHy (page 119): poet; author of 


The Archaeology of Love 


FRANK CAULDWELL (page 123): novelist; author 


NIKO TINBERGEN (page 127): 
WILLIAM YOUNGER (page 128): 


LIONEL FIELDEN (page 131): 


of The Firewalkers: A Memorr . 
Animal Behaviour, Oxford University 
Elizabeth Younger) of Blue Moon in Portugal 


Director of Public 
Relations, Allied Control Commission, Italy, 


"The tart differs from the usual only in that Visiting Professor, Harvard University, 1944-45; Controller of Broadcasting in India 
you, use eee sugars. slice the apples jee 1956-57 ye 1935- 40; ‘author of Beggar my Neighbour 
a : wit : 7. V fears 
“ "Crossword No. 1. A42 From A to Z By Pipeg Me pe sar, returning, embraces the company in 
a. 8. Roman law (3) 
oe s z 9. Pole in Scotland is a cause of pain (5) 
“ t t. be st Prizes rates 3s, 21s, an ee tokens, 10. as uncouth, shortened form of greeting is spread’ng 
“in ves “a ; ee % Came ie : 4 4 a7 DN a bed, cao pee menaly pee the studio (7). 
mS Risicag: date: first post. on Thursday, anuary ntries oul on e printe agram an F ough not profane, this almost makes one scared (6) 
envelopes containing them should be addressed to the Editor of THE LISTENER, Broadcasting House, ae. ship cian eegees by es peed os. 
London, w. 1. marked * ‘Crossword’ in the left-hand top corner, In all matters connected with the Cross- 25. Achieve success in throwing dice (3) 
s words the Editor’ s decision is final P 26. Varied diet, with doctor’s recipe, put to the test (5) 
Pe = ox ys 2%. Glib man is slack, moving along at an easy pace (7) 
28. I lift the lid and look at the threaded beads (9) 


. CLUES—ACROSS| 


1, Surpasses Gaz who frankly won’t pay their debts (10) 
6. This get-up includes a pony with a beard (8) 
Bird hops round the short broken sill in a Soviet town 


Thirteen raters are denoted oy the small ‘letters a to m,. 
and thirteen suffixes by n to z, both sets being in 
habetical order. The group of letters, com rising any one 

| the twenty-six es in the list, must replaced by 2 

its equivalent letter wherever it occurs in any light, whether . 
*saed ‘as an affix or not. E.g the prefixes FOR=e, 44 


c Train a Cuter ape to become very sharp (8) 
(aaa obs abe the suffix TION= (none of these is used in the 15. You may be nick with this passion (5) 


puzzle), then MALFORMAT ON ‘would be entered as ne iSmoeckfor ancold cailor (4) 
_ bheMAt. _ 1%. One who tunes up a car (6) 

+ ; _ 18. Most uninspiring, gentle, holy man (6) 

' 21. Expert sheep-shearer—written about by Wallace? (6) 
B.. 22. Spread the grass to dry, Edward (3) 

| 23, Like a cat’s back when a dog appears (6) 

| 24. Narrow entrance makes an awkward get-away (7) 

_ 29, Is extra strong, when stout (6) 
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34, Start by saying farewell to Victorian hanging drapery (7) 
| 35. The archimandrite’s liturgy (4) 
_ $6. Coin a lad spins, belonging to a church officer (8) 
$8. Hanging over like a structure of wedge-shaped stones 
ay 1) 
_ 40. Latin is ‘about worsted in French wine-shop (9) 
41. South African swamp (3) 
42. Building near Versailles which gave its” name to a 
45 treaty in 1920 (7) 
44. Game in which Perry gets rattled (5) 
_ 48. Approve of a vertical band on the escutcheon (7) 
51. From a pal I do not expect such language (4) 
53. Jock’s bulb is found in weeping and tears (5) 
54. This dab is no longer fresh (6) 
56. The bird is back. A homer, perhaps (3) 
_ 57%. Suffering involving facial convulsions makes one quite 
7 worn out (8) 
58. Writhing serpents ote the main feature of the arch (8) 
_ 59. After great disturbance, litigation starts about a Back 6) 
_ 61. Extremely brief, imprudent fragment appearing at t 
fe. end of last month (10). 
62. mesrootel> are abnormally tame, the manner retiring 
qo 
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4. Agitated little bird ge upset (8) 
a. 3. oS eape badly in 22. (6) 
3 When a s girl loses heart and gets confused, the 
important the dhs appears (8) 
‘ — Dean’s good boy, about.German, is controversial (7) _ 
nag "5. Prison-camp tick rises up from the floor (10) 
PRESTR TeT OR aielndasio0s0scupevbe CaM se having lost its use, is no longer open (5) 
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32. Tune in listlessly after a sleep—not really listening (12). 


30 There’s always a viva in Moral Philosophy (4) 


- Roman slave who became poet and playwright (7) 
. Tenant’s right to have a central heater (7) 
. Give a second marriage portion to her in the green 


dower-house (7) ° 


. Measuring instrument laid up (4) 

- Scan and worry oyer the Projection in rotundity (10) 

- Old fashioned Romany girl in dilapidated car (7) 

- In Cromwell’s name, unfinished manor broken up—this 


could never be right (8) 


. Old gate a bit short—Symond has one (3) 

. Honey-buzzard turns up evil stuff (6) 

. Nip off Tom! (5) 

. Cavalier Prince who certainly showed his metal 6) 


50. Arrange a series of dance movements (3) 


. Altercation starts with a high tone of voice (3) 
. Scottish town famous for its dye-works (5) 

. Threefold test (5) 

. Soldier who m 


es merry on entering the voe (2) 
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Prizewinners: 1st prize: Miss S. V. Evans (Ban- 


gor); 2nd prize: 


Mrs. B. Simmonds (Cookham 


Dean); 3rd Bh R. W. Killick (East Sheen). 
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Graduate Tutors.’ The Courses comprise the Press”. is now available free on 
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WV [- fs R E a Trust, has a staff of highly qualified Tutors. Low fees; instalments. | foundedin1919 underLord Northcliffe. 
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Degree: not merely for the material 56 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE adapted to the interests and objects 
_ advantages, but also for the widen= of each individual and no time limic | " 
ing of outlook, and development of : — 
mental abilities. Moreover, under | & watts output from the m is fixed. The courses are in Journal- 
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Lessons, Test Papers, Model answers, correc- 

. _ tion of your work and solution of all difficulties 

by your tutors. A Guarantee is given that, in 

_ the event of a failure, tuition will be continued 

free. Fees may. be spread over the period of 

the Course.’ More than 13,000 Successes at 
Lond, Uniy. Exams. alone from 1947, 


request to:—Chief Secretary, 
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LL.D., Director of Studies, Dept. FE24, 
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develop your personality 
—achieve success 
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